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TAKE ADVANTAGE, too, of International's 
Stone Ground promotional kit to help 
introduce and feature Stone Ground 
products in your shop. This kit includes 
streamers, shelf-talkers, sample bread 
wrappers, consumer inserts, lapel cards, 
news ad proofs and merchandising sug- 
gestions. Ask for your kit when you order 
International’s Stone Ground Whole 
Wheat Flour! 















Write for details on Stone 











“Bakery Proved’ ® 





Increase your Whole Wheat sales with 


Stone Ground 


on your wrapper! 







Ground band wrappers, 
end seals or bags for 
your shop. 


The sales and merchandising magic of the name 
“Stone Ground” on your band wrapper, end seal or 
bread bag will mean a bigger share of the profitable 
whole wheat market for you. And when you use Inter- 
national’s Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour, you know 
you have captured in your loaf that old-fashioned, 
wholesome, wheaty flavor that means profitable, repeat 
sales. 


Get in on this complete promotion — cash-in on extra 
whole wheat profits — order International’s Stone 
Ground Whole Wheat Flour today! 


International <ssivon 


Mtiwtling Coearawnr 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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ere 


here in the whole world would you like 
most to live? 

Well, son, you'll get a lot of answers to a 
question like that. Most of them pretty good 
answers, too. 

Let’s think about it for a moment. 

Start with right now—today. You’re living on 
a farm. And some places seem a mighty long 
distance away. 

But they’re not, actually. Because just about 
every one of those places there on your map 
And 


almost every 


represents people—lots and lots of them. 
the number of people is increasing 
second of every day! There are more children 
being born now than ever before. And the 
population experts are predicting an increase for 
this country of over 50 million people by 1975— 
and a world increase of over 800 million by the 
year 1999! 

Makes you wonder how there will be enough 
food, homes and clothing to take care of all those 


extra people, doesn’t it? 


Well, for one thing, the crops and animals 
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in the whole world... 


you’re helping your Mom and Dad raise now 


are already serving a lot of people in a lot of 


different ways. And in the future your farm will 
be many, many times more important to this 
country and to the whole world. 

More people and more industries will be want- 
ing farm products. And that means the challenge 
to farmers when you're grown up will be greater 
than ever in history. 

But ask yourself: where else could there be 
such unlimited opportunity for the man who has 
prepared himself to keep in step with progress? 
So you see, son, your farm and its crops and 
animals are a mighty close and important link 
between you and all those places on your map. 
They just won't ever be able to exist without you. 

Think about the farm. It has a great future. 
So have you. 

- ¢ ¢ @ 
Yes, we at Cargill have a lot of faith in this 


boy, and the thousands of farm boys like him. 


In our 93 years as a Creative Processor of 


farm products, we’ve seen a great many farm 
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youngsters grow up, then watched their sons— 


and then theirs—stay with the land. 

This particular boy may seem like any other. 
And in most ways, he is. But somehow, we feel 
he’s a little extra special 
knows of the secrets of 


He already many 


running a farm successfully. When he is grad- 
uated from high school, he'll have had ten years 
of practical working experience behind him. To 
us, that makes today’s farm boy one of to- 
morrow’s most valuable assets to this country 
He’s the man to whom we at Cargill are looking 
to lead the farmer-processor team into a bright, 


new field of opportunity. 














23 Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CARGILL, 
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Win or lose, it takes a lot of energy 
to root for dear old Siwash! And 
look where plenty of that energy is 
coming from .. . bread! Yes, bread 
is so universally enjoyed in so 
many forms... small wonder that 
it was chosen to demonstrate, and 
prove, the value of enrichment in 
the mass application of improyed 
nutrition! 


Just who established bread in this 
leading position? Why, the bakers 
of America of course! And as a 
qualified baker’s helper. ..as bakery 
flour specialists . . . we'd like to 
thump our chests a trifle, too. Be- 
cause so many bakers all over the 
nation rely on us for flour quality, 
performance, uniformity. 


If you are not making use of our 
specialized services (although a 
great many other leading bakers 
are), why not send a part of your 
business our way? We'll be happy 
to pay the freight on your call or 
wire . . . and give you the most 
pleasing product and service you’ ve 
ever had! 





Commander & 


-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 
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PHILIPPINES PLANS 
SECOND MILL 


MANILA—Traders here report 
that another company has been 
granted the necessary foreign ex- 


change by the government to build 
a flour mill. The first mill has al- 
ready moved towards production 
though there was difficulty in secur- 
ing top quality wheat from Canada 
due to the recent strike at Van- 
couver. The new applicant is listed as 
the Wellington Investment & Manu- 
facturing Corp. Further applications 
for the erection of more mills in the 
islands are said to be pending. 





Grain Car Shortages 
Continue to Plague 


New Crop Movement 

KANSAS CITY—Grain 
continue to plague movement 
of new crop sorghums and corn in 
the Southwest. The Association of 
American Railroads car service divi- 
sion has an order in force requiring 
movement of 1,300 cars daily from 


car short- 


ages 


eastern Jines to western carriers, but 
this allotment has proved inade- 
quate. 


Efforts to increase the number of 
cars moved under this directive have 
been unsuccessful, as movement of 


soybeans, corn and other seasonal 
commodities in eastern states has 
increased needs in that area also. 


ntration of Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. stocks of old grains to make 
room for new harvests has added to 
the car tightness. 

A considerable 


Reconc: 


amount of grain 
sorghums has been piled on the 
ground in western Kansas, where it 
is vulnerable to rains. And, despite 
the large amount of new storage 
pacity built this year, space for grain 
still is scarce. 


——— BREAC 


J. S. Gage Named 
Vice President 


By GMI Directors 


MINNEAPOLIS—J 


Ca- 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


S. Gage, direc- 


tor of grain operations for General 
Mills, Inc., was elected a vice presi- 
dent of the company at the regular 


meeting of the board of directors 
Oct. 27. The announcement was made 
by C. H. Bell, president. 

The newly-elected company officer 
joined GMI in 1932 in Minneapolis. 
Two years later he was transferred 
to Buffalo as a grain buyer. In 1943 
he returned to Minneapolis as grain 
buyer for both the Buffalo and Du- 
luth facilities of the company. Mr. 
Page was named manager of Buffalo 
and Duluth grain operations in 1949, 
and in 1950 was made vice president 
of what was then the eastern division 
of GMI. Three years later, he became 
assistant director of grain operations 
for the entire company, and in 1954 
was named director of grain opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Gage is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. He is 
a member of St. Mark’s Cathedral, 
the Minneapolis Club and Woodhill 
Country Club. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.K. Importer Dies 


LONDON—Formerly a well-known 
member of the imported flour trade 
in Liverpool, F. C. Baddeley died re- 
cently. He was in his 89th year. 

Mr. Baddeley served as president 
of the Liverpool Flour Trade Assn. 
and retired from business in 1953. 
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Over $13 Million Involved in Attempt 
To Buy Shares in Ogilvie Flour Mills 


Buyer Remains 


Unidentified 


MONTREAL — An _ unidentified 
individual or group of individuals 
has offered to buy 300,000 shares of 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at 
$44.75 a share. The deal, if the full 
amount of shares required is taken 
up, would involve the expenditure 
of $13,425,000. H. Norman Davis, 
president of Ogilvie, stated that the 
offer has not been discussed with 
the company’s directors and he de- 
scribed it as “indefinite, qualified 
by protective provisions, and seems 
to be designed to urge sharehold- 
ers to act in haste.” 


The offer to purchase was made by 
the National Trust Co. in a circular 
letter to shareholders dated Oct. 21 
and advertised in the Canadian press 
Oct. 22. The quoted stock exchange 
price ol $36.25 on Oct. 21 $8.50 be- 


Directors Recommend 


MONTREAL— Directors 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., do not recom- 
mend the acceptance of the offer to 
purchase the company’s common 
shares at $44.75. The management 
position was outlined in a letter to 
shareholders signed by H. Norman 
Dav's president. The letter was is- 
sued after a meeting of the board. 

The letter states: ‘““‘The nine direc- 
tors present at the meeting have 
taken the stand they will not accept 
the offer in respect to shares held or 
controlled by them and many holders 
of large numbers of our shares have 
assured me they will take the same 
stand 


of Ogilvie 


market value of mar- 
securities, insured values of 
book value of tangible 
unconsolidated subsidiaries 
conservative valuation of other 
common shares would be 


“Based on 
ketable 
fixed 
assets of 
and 
assets the 


assets, 


low the advertised offer—immediately 
jumped to $44.75 and several thou- 
sand shares were traded at once. The 


offer is on a “first come, first served’’ 
basis and remains effective until Nov. 


withdrawn at 
case of shares 


5 although it may be 
any time except in the 


already deposited. Thus, any shares 
offered up to the limit of 300,000 will 
be accepted without question but 
when that level is reached further 
offers will not be binding on the pur- 
chaser. Payment, the trust company 
says, will be made within four busi- 


ness days of the certificates being de- 


posited 

Ogilvie has an authorized capitali- 
zation of one million shares, no par 
value, and 747,689 have been issued 


ind remain outstanding 


Improved Earnings 


Mr. Davis, in a statement issued to 
shareholders, revealed that there has 
beer substantial improvement in 

OGILVIE, page 
e®ees 


Refusal of Offer 


more than the 
them 


worth very much 
now being offered for 


price 


“Earnings and market value of se- 
have continued to improve 

end of our fiscal year. In 
the light of these facts I urge you to 
gi very careful consideration before 


decision in regard to said 


curities 


since the 


making a 
offer 
Referring to the recent dividend 
increase announced by the company, 
Mr. Davis says the boost to 35¢ quar- 


terly from 25¢ was warranted in 
view of increased earnings and en- 
couraging prospects 

“Directors are confident that the 
increased regular dividend can be 


very hopeful that 


iintained and are 
\ to continue 


be found possible 





to make the extra payment of 50¢ 
per share which has been paid in re- 
cent vears,”’ Mr. Davis stated 
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Company Reports 


Improved Earnings 


MONTREAL — Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., has reported a net 
profit of $1,896,462, equivalent to 
$2.35 a share, for the year ended 
Aug. 31, 1958. In the previous fiscal 
year the profit was returned at 
$1,501,051, equivalent to $1.82 a 
share. H. Norman Davis, president 
of the company, in the annual re- 
port said that milling earnings 
accounted for a large part of the 
operating profit in the 
year ended Aug. 31. 


Mr. Davis said that 
ment reflected better 
the operations of Ogilvie 


increased 


this improve- 
integration ol 
and its 





Ogilvie Chairman 


Gordon R. Ball 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 
announced the election of Gordon R. 
Ball as chairman of the board in 
succession to Charles A. Dunning 
who died recently. Mr. Ball was ap- 
pointed a director of the firm in 1953. 
He is president of the Bank of Mon- 
treal. Entering the banking business 
in 1914, he served in New York from 
1924 to 1947. He was transferred to 
Montreal as general manager of the 
bank in 1947 and became president 
in 1952. Mr. Ball is a director of a 
number of other Canadian companies. 


RABBIT 


main subsidiary, Lake of the Woods 


Milling Co., Ltd., and an improve- 
ment over the low export volume of 
last year 


individual 
that cake 


Analyzing the results for 
products, Mr. Davis said 
mix competition was severe and com- 
mented that the line was not profita- 
ble last year. Action was taken which 


directors hope will improve results 
during the current year. The animal 
feed business was better and profits 


improved. Country elevator handlings 
were down but this was offset by 
higher storage earnings on the great- 
er average quantity of grain in stor- 
age throughout the year. The starch 


(Turn to EARNINGS, page 34) 
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ditorials 


The Problems of 


PUBLICITY PIECE ISSUED by the North 

Dakota Agricultural College dogmatizes: 
“Most householders at some time or other find 
evidence of insects in flour, cereals, breakfast 
foods or other dry baking ingredients left around 
cupboards or other storage spaces.” 

A sweeping statement, in all conscience. Per- 
haps a “few” householders find such evidence, but 
surely infestation is hardly general in “most” 
North American kitchens. An editorial survey of 
a baker’s dozen homemakers found not one tittle 
of evidence to support the NDAC statement and 
the question met with varying degrees of indigna- 
tion, ribaldry and mirth from the ladies of our 
acquaintance, dependent upon how well we knew 
them. 

But sad it is to think of housewives with ants 
in their pantries. 

Even though the survey undertaken by The 
Miller can hardly be described as scientific or 
representative, we can agree with Wayne J. Col- 
berg, NDAC extension entomologist, that infesta- 
tion, if it does occur in the household, is not neces- 
sarily the fault of the housewife. The insects may 
have gained entrance to the home as a result of 
buying some cereal product that already has be- 
come infested. Mr. Colberg has prepared a useful 
circular, “Bugs in Your Cupboards,” describing 
the more common insects and giving complete 
control methods. 


No one in the grain processing industry 
will deny that an infested product can and 
does reach the consumer on occasion— 
whether to the extent dilated upon by 
NDAC is questionable, but it can happen. 
And it is not the fault of the millers. 


The flour milling industry is one of the few 
industries importing a sanitation hazard in its 
raw material and having no control over the 
finished product once it moves out of the mill 
door, Francis W. Hayes, vice president, production, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., told a meeting of the 
Institute of Sanitation Management recently. He 
pinpointed the blame—it is the condition of too 
many of the boxcars received for shipping finished 
products. 

In the plant itself, sanitation control is strict 
and operations are subject to inspection by the 
Food and Drug Administration with the always- 
overhanging threat of closure if the plant does 
not meet the rigorous standards set. 

Complaints concerning boxcars are being 
voiced by mill officials all over the country in ever- 
increasing volume. True, the majority of the box- 
cars provided by the railroads are in good con- 
dition, having been carefully cleaned before return 
to service. But the number of infested cars is 
much too great. One miller reports that in one day 
recently, 13 out of 40 cars received required spe- 
cial attention by the mill staff. 

The sanitation committee of the Association 
of Operative Millers, under the leadership of 
George Wagner, entomologist director of the eco- 
nomic biology department, the Pillsbury Co., has 
had much to say on the problem. 

Paul McSpadden, sanitation engineer with the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., constantly re- 
turns to the subject, for he has made most careful 


Boxcar Infestation 


investigations as have many of his associates in 
the sanitation sphere of activity. 


The responsibility for providing clean, 
sanitary cars rests fairly and squarely on 
the shoulders of the railroads. Many of them 
endeavor to furnish cleaned cars for cereal 
products lading. They may be airblown, 
washed or steamed for return to service. 
But more should be done. Effective fumiga- 
tion is one solution. 


Cars come in such a bad condition that the 
mills have to clean them up before loading can 
start; sometimes they have to make repairs to 
railroad property. Few mills have sufficient track- 
age to hold cars while they are thoroughly 
cleaned and sprayed with an approved residual 
insecticide, and then allow them to stand for at 
least 12 hours, prior to papering and loading. 

Not as common as insects, Mr. McSpadden has 
pointed out, but still much too common, is the 
infestation of boxcars with rats and mice. Whole 
families of these pests have been found making 
their homes in boxcars. 


No matter how well the mill staff may 
vacuum a car in the time available, insects 
hiding in the debris back of the linings 
crawl out in transit and though these in- 
sects may not have penetrated the sealed 
containers, the customer is aggrieved and 
dissatisfied. It has a bad psychological effect 
on him and many a future order has been 
lost because “that last lot of flour from 
ABC mill was buggy, let’s buy from XYZ.” 
It probably was not buggy at all, but the 
harm has been done, particularly if, in the 
dumping process, an insect gets into the 
product. 


The railroaders can make a good defense. They 
say that the demand for boxcars from millers is 
such that they have to throw every resource into 
the pool, clean and unclean. The clamor for cars 
is such that delays can be costly. 

The millers have to take what the railroad 
offers for the product has to be moved. It is cer- 
tain that if there were a surplus of cars, many 
would be refused. True, in a bad case of infesta- 
tion resulting in a customer refusing delivery, 
the miller may have a claim on the railroad. But 
making a case is one thing; winning it another. 

The millers provide a sizable chunk of busi- 
ness for the railroads and they feel that more 
could and should be done to provide them with 
more effective service. Only about 3% of the 
boxcars in the U.S. are conditioned to provide 
protection from infestation and some of the rail- 
roads are working hard to increase the propor- 
tion. In the meantime, however, the work of 
cleaning and fumigating—and of repair in the 
case of physical defects—should be stepped up, 
Railroad officials should constantly insure that 
their inspectors, warehouse and loading super- 
intendents, their checkers and coopers are keenly 
aware of their responsibilities in the transporta- 
tion of edible cereal products. 

The laws of health are the laws of God as 
much as are the precepts of the Decalogue. And 
health is very much the concern of the millers, 
their customers and, per se, of FDA. 
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Wheat Purchase 
Intentions Given 
By India Mission 


WASHINGTON—tThe India Supply 
Mission has advised the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture concerning its 
plans for the purchase and shipment 
of wheat under the Title I, Public 
Law 480 agreement announced Sept. 
26. (See The Miller, Sept. 30, 1958, 
page 3.) USDA has issued purchase 
authorization No. 39-24 for $63,291,- 
000 worth or about 1 million metric 
tons of hard red winter and hard red 
spring wheat. 

Purchase authorization No. 39-20 
has been amended to provide for the 
purchase of an additional $27,488,000 
worth or about 450,000 metric tons 
white wheat, making a total of 600,- 
000 metric tons under this authoriza- 
tion. 

The mission has advised it will en- 
ter into contracts for 150,000 metric 
tons of white wheat for delivery not 
later than Dec. 31, and the balance 
of 450,000 metric tons for delivery by 
March 31, 1959 (purchase authoriza- 
tion No. 39-20). Contracting of the 
hard red winter and hard red spring 
wheat (purchase authorization No. 
39-21 and No. 39-24) will be accom- 
plished to permit delivery not later 
than May 30, 1959. The mission will 
limit individual contracts to not more 
than 100,000 metric tons and will 
consider offers on a price basis for 
any quantity in full cargo lots, or 
less than full cargo lots if buying 
against liner space. 

Shipments will be made as rapidly 
as possible, but not more than ap- 
proximately 350,000 metric tons per 
month of which not more than 150,- 
000 metric tons will be from west 
coast ports. The mission’s intention 
is to contract and ship the wheat at 
a rate that will provide effective use 
of shipping facilities and avoid port 
congestion and delay in unloading at 
destination, USDA explained. 


BREAD (1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat Price Hike 
Proposed by Canadian 
Farm Group Official 


GUELPH, ONT.—A proposal to 
raise the price of wheat by 50¢ bu., 
or 1¢ per loaf of bread, in an effort 
to save the small farmer was put 
forth here by James Patterson, Win- 
nipeg, president of the International 
Farm Union Council, in an address to 
the Ontario Farmers Union. 

Mr. Patterson said the federal price 
stabilization program is assisting a 
brand of bigness that is a greater 
threat to the nation than a major 
depression. Support prices are based 
on a 10-year average rather than on 
production costs, he said. Resulting 
lower returns from many commodi- 
ties are squeezing small operators off 
the farms while big operators are ex- 
panding. 

Small family farms, Mr. Patterson 
said, have always been a stabilizing 
influence during depressions and have 
always helped absorb the shock of 
economic downturns. With the trend 
to larger units more and more farm- 
ers are being driven from their land, 
he continued. The answer is for farm- 
ers to work together, he pointed out. 








“As long as we depend on poli- 
ticians and governments to do things 
for us, we will continue to live like 
beggars,” Mr. Patterson said. 
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PROTECTIVE DUSTS, 
SPRAYS EVALUATED 


WASHINGTON—Exploratory stu- 
dies by U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture researchers were made between 
1951 and 1958 on the use of lindane, 
malathion, methoxychlor, synergized 
pyrethrum and ryania as insecticides 
to protect stored corn against rice 
weevil infestation. Ryania and lin- 
dane were dropped from further con- 
sideration, and the other three mate- 
rials are undergoing further large 
scale evaluation studies, which will 
be published. Results are to be used 
as a basis for evaluation studies on a 
commercial scale. A free copy of this 
report, “Treatments for the Protec- 
tion of Stored Southern-Grown Corn 
from Rice Weevil Attack—Explora- 
tory Tests,” Marketing Research Re- 
port No. 272, may be obtained from 
the Office of Information, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


Midwest AACC Unit 
Will Meet Nov. 3 


CHICAGO—Derril B. Pratt, techni- 
cal director of soft wheat quality 
control for the Pillsbury Co. and 
president-elect of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, will ad- 
dress a meeting of the Midwest Sec- 
tion, AACC, on “Baking Properties 
of Air Classified Flour” at a meet- 
ing Nov. 3. The meeting will be held 
at the Builders Club, 228 N. LaSalle 
St. A cocktail hour will start at 5:30 
p.m., and dinner will be served at 
6:30 p.m. 





New Relief Flour, Cornmeal 
Buying Procedures Under Fire 


DENTON, TEXAS—Criticism of 
the new procedures for the direct 
buying of relief flour and cornmeal, 
recently announced by the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, and 
operative for the first time in the 
awards planned for issue Oct. 27 
have been voiced by E. Walter 
Morrison, president, Morrison Mill- 
ing Co. The criticism was contained 
in a letter addressed to Raymond J. 
Pollock, director of the CSS grain 
division. Representative millers say 
that they are in general agreement 
with most of the points made by 


Mr. Morrison. 

On the other hand, it is pointed 
out that the new system is welcomed 
because the time lag between the 


submission of bids and the announce- 
ment of awards has been materially 
reduced. Formerly, elapsed time be- 
tween the two events was 10 days— 
now there is only a three-day delay 

Mr. Morrison asserts that the new 
program fails to protect the best 
interest of the U.S. government, the 
citizens who pay the tax bill, or the 
flour milling industry which performs 


services under it. 

The first criticism is that there is 
no provision made in the announce- 
ment for the government to supply 


from its enormous surplus stores the 
wheat required to manufacture the 
products to be bought. (The amend- 
ment to the law, approved by Con- 
permits the Commodity Credit 


egress 





Grain and position 
WHEAT— 
On farms* 
Terminals? 
Commodity Credit Corp.¢ 
Int. mills, elevators and warehouses** 
Total 
RYE— 
On farms* 
Terminals? 
Commodity Credit Corp.t $ 
Int. mills, elevators and warehouses** 


Total 
CORN— 
On farms* 
Terminals? 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 
Int. mills, elevators and “warchouses® q 
Total 
OATS— 
On farms* 
Terminalst 
Commodity Credit Corp.t $ 
Int. mills, elevators and warehouses*$ 


Total 
BARLEY— 
On farms* 
Terminals? 
Commodity Credit Corp.¢ a 
Int. mills, elevators and warehouses* 


Total 
SORGHUM GRAIN— 
n farms* 
Terminals? .. 
Commodity Credit Corp.$ % 
Int. mills, elevators and warehouses**. . 


Total 


SOYBEANS— 
On farms* . 
Terminals? . 
Commodity Credit Corp. 2 
Processing plants* 
Int. mill. elevators and warehouses*$.. 


Total 
FLAXSEED— 
On farms* 
Terminals? . 
Commodity | Credit Corp. 
All others** . 


Total ‘ ‘ 
"Estimates of the sa seeciien Board 





STOCKS OF GRAINS, OCT. 1, 
(in thousand bushels) 


1958 WITH COMPARISONS 



































Oct. | av ct. | uly | Oct. | 
1947-56 1957 1958 1958 
494,20 393,898 50,29! 634,754 
314826 412.237 304'782 472.590 

47'412 82'883 78.270 83.731 
536376 714829 447128 934/947 
1.392.816 1,603,847 880,47! 2,126,022 
12,337 5,383 2,452 19,47 
6,863 7,684 4.109 6,284 
353 25 388 165 
4,726 6,399 2,881 7,045 
24,278 29,491 9,740 32,965 
331.854 419,622 ‘1,025,932 341,290 
23'362 115/856 103/975 85125 
289223 «572.82! 578'243 611614 
73°555 311.356 382.289 429.460 
“717,994 1.419.655 2,090,439 1,467,489 
1.040.702 1,056,555 275,124 1,199,364 
29119 25'420 8185 38'380 
3,142 2,277 4,101 4.932 
61'753 76'084 38'176 88'975 
1,134,717 1,160,336 325,586 1,331,651 
87,226 275,531 62,462 309,666 
28048 44855 29'710 44'333 
1'759 4.615 9899 11787 
81'106 140/521 65'994 1321638 
"298.140 465,522 168,065 498,424 
5,215 3,411 28,063 13,330 
9'052 18'806 88,661 84°777 
1037 20 3'747 3'0% 
17'323 57,243 222'372 208'13! 
~~ 32,627 79,480 342,843 309,334 
2,449 3,623 26,529 2,183 
767 3'539 10.839 2'635 
166 0 0 2'012 
684 1,493 36,194 4°643 
635 1'242 33'778 9610 
4,701 9,897 107,340 21,083 
19,752 13,057 1,544 20,102 
8'025 3'731 3'328 3'209 
4 0 0 0 
12,824 10,471 3,860 13,664 
40,604 27,259 8,732 36,975 


+Commercial stocks reported by Grain Division, 

tOwned by CCC and stored in bins or other storages owned or controlled by CCC 
other CCC-owned grain is included in the estimates by positions. 

All off-farm storages not otherwise designated, 


AMS, at 45 terminal cities 


including merchant mills 








Corp. to sell an amount of wheat and 
corn from its inventory equal to the 


flour and meal purchase. In the case 
of the current awards, no grain offers 
were made by CCC. This, presumably, 


was in line with policy that CCC will 
use the sales permission for the pur- 
poses of inventory management only. 

Editor.) 

Upward Price Influence 

Mr. Morrison, dealing with 
wheat flour requirement only, goes 
on to say: “It is self-evident that 
any purchase, in the open market, of 
wheat required for relief flour pro- 
grams, will have an upward price in- 
fluence from resulting mill buying; 
and the cost of wheat to the millers 
making the required flour will likely 
exceed the government’s support price 
including accumulated storage and in- 
terest charges, which figure repre- 
sents the cost of wheat to the gov- 
ernment at time of flour purchase 

“It is self-evident that when 
wheat required by relief programs 
is purchased in the open market, gov- 
ernment stocks of wheat are not re- 


the 


also 


duced, but continue to accumulate 
storage interest and insurance 
charges, thus further increasing the 
cost to government. 

“It is equally evident that this 
problem can be easily solved by a 
provision in the announcement that 
CCC will always supply any wheat 


the flour 
support 

origin, 
storage 
interest 


required for manufacturing 
for relief purposes at the 
price for the county of grain 
including accumulated 
charges for the current year, 
charges at current rate, and the value 
of any transit billing from origin 
through transit point to flour destina- 
tion. The program need not commit 
the successful miller bidder to buy 
government wheat, but should give 
him the option of so doing or of pur- 
chasing in the open market, which- 
ever is to his greatest advantage 
Such provision will avoid any upward 
influence of wheat prices to govern- 
ment’s detriment, and will insure the 
lowest obtainable relief sup- 
plies to government.” 


cost of 


Quality Discounts 
Dealing with the section on qualit) 
discounts, Mr. Morrison said: “We be- 
lieve the discounts provided for qual- 
ity differences are unreasonably ex- 
Two cents per 100 Ib. for va- 
riations of 1/10 of 1% in protein, up 
or down, for flour is unrealistic. We 


cessive 


believe there is only one wheat grow- 
ing section where premiums or dis- 
counts for protein differences ever 
approach 1¢ bu. for each 1/10 of 1% 
of protein variation. Therein such 
discounts or premiums apply only to 
extremely high protein grades which 
have not been involved in govern- 
ment relief programs. The same com- 


ments apply with respect to discounts 
moisture and excessive 
ash, and equally well to all purpose 
wheat and bread flour.” 

Mr. Morrison asked Mr. Pollock to 
consider the regulations dealing with 
carrying charges and liquidated dam- 
ages in concert, for by doing so he 
believes that the unfair, inequitable 
penalties imposed upon the miller- 
processor — be apparent. He ex- 
plained: “For CCC’s delays carrying 
charges are to be assessed at 1/10 of 
l¢ per cwt., per calendar day . 
commencing on the 16th day after the 
end of shipment period and ending 

(Turn to RELIEF CRITICISM, 


for excessive 


flour 


page 33) 
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American Institute of Baking Commemorates 
40 Years of Scientific Service to Industry 


fore the official founding of the 
American Institute of Baking, the 
U.S. baking industry had passed the 
one-billion-dollar mark in total sales 
and had become one of America’s big- 
gest businesses—even though only 
eight years earlier, in 1910, it was 
estimated that over 70% of all bread 
was still being baked in the home. 

Because of the war-stimulated 
switch from home to commercial bak- 
ing, and the resultant spurt in over- 
all size, the giant young industry was 
badly bothered and bewildered by a 
variety of post-war problems for 
which it had no adequate answers— 
including the government’s request 
that it urge its customers to “Eat 
Less Bread’ to conserve wheat for a 
starving post-war Europe! 

While most industry leaders real- 
ized that the wheat-saving campaign 
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A major problem for bakers as 
World War I ended was how to com- 
ply with the government's suggestion 
that they urge their customers to 
“Eat Less Bread” —so more wheat 
could be shipped to postwar Europe. 


was only a temporary sacrifice they 
recognized that many of their other 
problems were much more serious 
and permanent in nature. For exam- 
ple, the problem of developing trained 
managerial manpower for an industry 
still changing from rule-of-thumb, 
handcraft methods to mass produc- 
tion and distribution, the problem of 
what to do about bread staling after 
repeal of the wartime rule of “no 
stale returns” and, most worrisome of 
all, the problem of how to answer 
the growing chorus of authoritative 
criticism that was being aimed at 
the nutritional weaknesses of unen- 
riched white bread. 

And so in 1918, under the leader- 
ship of such men as George S. Ward, 
Henry Stude, Lee Marshall, Harry 
Zinsmaster, Gordon Smith and Win 
Campbell, a committee of 100 was 
appointed (see illustration) to write 
a prospectus for an organization 
that was to be called the American 
Institute of Baking and that was to 
serve as “the scientific arm of the 
American Association of the Baking 
Industry,” the then name for the 
American Bakers Assn. 

As stated in the original prospectus 
one of the purposes for which the in- 
stitute was to be organized was “to 
place the baking industry upon a 
higher plane of efficiency and national 
value, and to prevent the recurrence 
of anything like the state of utter 
unpreparedness for meeting a great 
national depression or crisis in which 
the industry was caught by the en- 
trance of the U.S. into the present 
world war.” 

The visionary leaders who wrote 
those words were asked to serve on 
the original board of trustees “until 
plans have been completed and the 
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institute is an accomplished fact.” 
And although their terms of office 
expired on Jan. 1, 1919, they had laid 
a strong and enduring foundation for 
an institute that proved to be invalu- 
able in helping the baking industry 
to withstand the crises mentioned in 
their prophetic prospectus—another 
great depression and a second world 
war. 

The drive to raise the necessary 
funds for the institute’s organization 
was started in 1918, “on the plan of 
securing pledges from the baking in- 
dustry of the U.S. and Canada in the 
aggregate sum of one million dollars 
in U.S. Liberty Bonds of the Fourth 
Loan, for the purpose of founding an 
American Institute of Baking.” 

The idea was good — patriotically 
and economically — and in the spring 
of 1918 a temporary organization 
committee asked bakers in all sec- 
tions of the U.S. to buy $250 war 
bonds pledged to the institute. The 
response was enthusiastic and the 
committee found it possible to drop 
the war bond financing plan at the 
end of the war. Sufficient funds had 
been raised to get a start for the in- 
stitute, and in 1919 the American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry 
thought it essential to take over the 
responsibilities of the institute and 
entered into a short-term contract 
with the Dunwoody Institute of Min- 
neapolis. 

At the end of two years it became 
obvious that the institute could not 
function properly unless it carried on 
its own educational work through its 
own school of baking. In 1921 the 
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Wahl-Henius Institute of Chicago was 
purchased and the American Insti- 
tute of Baking moved from Minne- 
apolis to 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chi- 
cago, where an up-to-date school for 
the training of men in the science and 
art of baking was quickly established. 
Laboratories for research and ser- 
vice were also equipped and every 
field of effort broadened. 

In 1922 the American Institute of 
Baking was made a separate not-for- 
profit corporation in the state of Illi- 
nois and at the same time the Ameri- 
can Bakers Foundation was created 
to hold title to the property pur- 
chased with the original fund of over 
$400,000. 

Dr. Harry E. Barnard served as 
first director of the institute until 
1927. After his resignation the offices 
of president of AIB and ABA were 
combined and from 1927 through 1942 
Henry Stude, L. J. Schumacher and 
Ralph D. Ward served as presidents 
of both organizations. In 1943 the of- 
fices were separated and Louis E. 
Caster served as president of the 
institute until 1951 when he was 
named board chairman, the position 
he has held continuously to date. 

From 1938 to 1942 Dr. James A. 
Tobey headed the institute’s depart- 
ment of nutrition, with headquarters 
in New York City, and from 1943 to 
1949 Dr. Franklin C. Bing served as 
director of the institute. Howard O. 
Hunter has been the institute’s ex- 
ecutive director since 1949 and its 
president since 1951. 

Facilities at the Fullerton Ave. site 
were adequate at the beginning, but 
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successors are elected 


© We FISCH Birmingham Ale. 

1). BB YOUNG, See Preacieco. Cal 

1% FRED C HALLER. Pittwebergh Po 

13. A. L. TAGGART. Indianapolis, Ind 

4. 2. F BILDEBRAND, New York City. 6 Y 
16 EDWARD PARNELL. Winnipeg. Con. 

16 CHARLES A. POESCH. Chicago, iti 

1. 8 W. TREDWAY. Milwscter Wie. 

1% GEORGE & WARD. New York City 6 Y¥ 


1% GEORGE F. CLARKE. Jamestown, N.Y 
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JAY BURNS. Omehs, Nebr. 
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An American Justitute of Baking 


provide a body of standardized and exact information and scientific knowledge of baking materials, processes 
mechanics, methods and accounting that will place the baking industry upon a higher plane of efficiency and national value 
and will prevent the recurrence of anything like the state of utter unpreparedness for meeting a great national depression 


or crisis in which the industry was caught by the entrance of the United States into the present world war. JA~. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: The following names are proposed as part of this prospectus to act as a board of trustees of the institute 
until all plans have been completed and the institution is an accomplished fact. to serve until January 4, 1919, or until their 


) HENRY W. STUDE. Houston, Tex 16 DAVID ACKERMANN, Spokane, Wash 


2 WM. M REGAN, Minneapolis, Mine 6. Wi. H. KORN. Davenport. lows © WM P MATTHAE! Tacomas, Wash 

3. T F BAYHA, Wheeling, W. Ve 7). 8. HOWARD SMITH, Kansas City. Mo. 70. J. A. WRIGHT, Portland, Ore 

4 ©. L CORBY. Washington. D.C  M. ZINSMASTER. Dev Moines lows v1. A. J. STEPHAN, Boise, Idaho. 

6 CLIFTON N. POWER, Purblo. Coto  W. J. TRAVIS, Bridgeport, Conn. 72. SAM L. MIKES, Louisville, Ky 

& GORDON SMITH. Mobile, Ale 40 L. J. KOLB, Philadelphia, Ps. T. CHRIS. GUNZENHAUSER, Lancaster. Ps 
1. BUGENE DEXTER Springfield Mam. 4). RICHARD AULD, Utica, WY 14 C. RAYMOND BRADFORD, Les Angeies 
& EUGENE LIPP. Chicago. Mi. 42. ED. STRAIN, Battie Creek. Mich 78 HECTOR URQUHART. Springfield, Obic 
% DF PHELPS, Beton, Mas. 2. JAMES C. GORDON, Detroit, Mich 16. F. G. STROEHMANN, Wheeling, W. Va 


& L. CORBY, Washingtes. DC 
F ALSTADT 

AUGUST C. JUNGE. 

& WEIL, New Orivans. Le 

& C RICE. Baltimore, ua 

WILLIAM B. WARD. Buffel. N.Y 

LEWIS HOLMES, Washingws. D. ¢ 
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— a Tae, oe 4 G. L. JORDAN. Topeka, Kans 

24. SAMUEL F (ov ten hse R. L. NAPZIGER, Kansas City. Mo 

2% WIN M. CAMPBELL, Kaenses City. Me ROBT. TEVIOTDALE, Gracd intend, Neb 
% A. F. WELLE, St Louie, Mo. LESTER HATHAWAY. Cambridge Mase 
1 PAUL SCHULZE. Chicago, Ii LEO C. KOESTLER, Vicksburg, Miss 

2%. C. & LAHMAN, Tule, Obie. ED GOODMAN. Dallas, Tex 

WM DEININGER, New York City, N.Y. 4. M. BARBER. Trenton. WN. J 

«3.8 SVERIDCE R. 2 SPAULDING, Binghamton. N.Y 
HW. B. LONG. Los Angetes, Cal E. J. ARNOLD. Saylesville, R. 1 


Portland. Ore 
C. K EVERS. Nashville. Tenn 


* M. LIVINGSTON, Chicago. Mi 


JOSEPH JUNG. Little Rock. Art 
7% ELMER G CASE. Chicago, 
dopa Me FRANK WOLFARTH, Saginaw, Mich 
JOHN SEYBOLD. Miami, Fis. 
HARRY ZINSMASTER. Duluth Mine 
W. C. BUSCHE, Livingstone, Moet 
4. J. NISSEN. Portland, Me 
LEWIS G. STRITZINGER, Norristown. Po 
BEN & WEIL. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
4.4 MATTERN, Richmond, Vo 
7 L. D. WARD. Denver, Cole 


GEORGE F. HUBER, Wilmington, Dei 
HENRY WAGNER, Detroit, Mich 

M. MARTINOV, Sak Lake City, Uteh 
WILLIAM FREIHOFER. Philedetphia, Ps. 
HB. K. GEIST. Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

P. F. PETERSON. Omeha, Nebr. 
HARRY MEYER. Columbus. Ohio. 


%. GEORGE FISHER. Huntingdon. Ps. 
100. VICTOR A. FRIEND. Metrose, Mass. 








Pictured above are two parts from the original prospectus for the American 
Institute of Baking: The part that states the “necessity” for its formation 
and the part that lists the first board of trustees—100 famous names in the 


baking industry. 


nation-wide requests from bakers for 
increased services created a growing 
need for expansion. And so, in 1950, 
construction was started on a hand- 
some two-story institute building at 
400 E. Ontario St., in Chicago, at an 
initial cost of $14 million. Six years 
later even this new home was not 
large enough to house all institute ac- 
tivities and a $200,000 addition was 
built. Today the AIB is one of the 
finest industry-supported institutions 
in the world. 

During all these years of constant- 
ly growing physical plant and con- 
stantly multipiying services, the non- 
profit institute has been largely or 
partially self-supporting in such ac- 
tivities as the AIB School of Baking 
and the service laboratories. Fellow- 
ships and grants provided by the al- 
lied industries have helped to finance 
research work, although this is a vi- 

















The trend from home to commer- 
cial baking was drastically speeded 
up by World War I, as was the bak- 
ing industry’s need for a scientific in- 
stitute. 


tally important field in which greater 
financial support is needed. All other 
funds raised for carrying on the work 
of the institute are provided by an- 
nual dues from bakers and allied 
companies. 

The financial and other affairs of 
the institute are scrutinized and ap- 
proved by a board of directors whose 
membership reflects virtually all 
phases of baking industry—allied or- 
ganizations as well as bakers. The 
board consists of 19 members, 10 
of whom are bakers elected from the 
ABA board of governors and nine of 
whom are representatives of allied 
firms. Present officers are: L. E. Cas- 
ter, chairman of the board; F. W. 
Birkenhauer, vice chairman; Howard 
O. Hunter, president; Joseph A. Lee, 
treasurer; Paul Chapman, secretary. 

Present directors are: Arthur J. 
Bamford, Jr., vice president, Bakers 
Weekly, New York; F. W. Birken- 
hauer, president, Wagner Baking 
Corp., Newark, N.J.; J. P. Cash, pres- 
ident, Fuchs Baking Co., South Mi- 
ami, Fla.; L. E. Caster, president, 
Rockford Colonial Baking Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Wm. M. Clemens, general 
manager, Trausch Baking Co., Du- 
buque, Iowa; Paul E. Clissold, pub- 
lisher, Baking Industry, Chicago, II1.; 
Fred L. Cobb, chairman of the board, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis.; A. R. Fleischmann, vice presi- 
dent, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, N.Y.; Joseph E. Franz,. presi- 
dent, United States Bakery, Inc., 
Portland, Ore.; P. B. Harley, presi- 
dent, Baker-Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, 
Mich.; John A. Kluetsch, president, 
Chapman & Smith Co., Inc., Melrose 
Park, Ill.; Benson Littman, vice pres- 
ident, Ekco Products Co., Chicago, 


(Turn to AIB, page 34) 
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Baking Industry Must Solve Basic 
To Share in Business Boom, ABA Members Told 


By FRANK W. COOLEY, JR. 


Northwestern Miller Staff 


CHICAGO — The need for in- 
creasing attention to everyday 
baking industry problems to secure 
a general prosperity for the indus- 
try was emphasized during the an- 
nual convention here of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. The fact that the 
nation is apparently headed for a 
period of good business does not 
mean that the industry will par- 
ticipate fully, the bakers were told 
here. 


Over 1,500 bakers and allied trades- 
men heard E. E. Kelley, Jr., president 
of the association, recall the several 
years of optimistic statements about 
increasing baking industry sales, ig- 
noring the decline in per capita use 
of flour in favor of the increasing per 
capita consumption of bakery foods. 

“We were optimistic with good 
reason,” Mr. Kelley said. “As long as 
we were gaining tonnage at a faster 
rate than our population growth, we 
had nothing to worry about—but now 
the situation seems to have suddenly 
changed. We want to be realistic in 
our attitude toward the industry, and 
if we are going to be that realistic, 
we cannot deny that for slightly over 
a year our figures show total tonnage 
lower than a year ago.” 

“What concerns me more than any- 
thing else about this situation is 
whether or not this drop in tonnage 
actually resulted from the general 
decrease in business activity. There 
is no question but that the sale of 
bakery foods was down in areas such 
as Detroit, and other markets where 
great unemployment prevailed. The 
timing of our drop in tonnage would 
indicate that the depression was the 
entire cause,’ said Mr. Kelley. 

“But I have a _ horrible 
that other factors may have con- 
tributed to this drop in tonnage 
conditions prevalent for some time, 
conditions that were gradually clos- 
ing in and that finally caught up with 
us about the same time this depres- 
sion hit.” 


suspicion 


Reasons for Decline 

Since the tonnage figures have not 
picked up appreciably, Mr. Kelley 
thought there might be other reasons 
for the decline—he asked whether 
the concentration of supermarkets 
affected tonnage more than had been 
reckoned, if the increase in cheap 
bread had contributed or “is scme of 
the negative advertising we have all 
indulged in at times catching up with 
us?” 

“For over 33 years that I have been 
in the baking industry, we have con- 
stantly heard the prophets of doom 
telling us that we must get our house 
in order or get out,” said Mr. Kelley 
“A great many bakers believed this 
philosophy and did something about 
it. Others were saved by the prosper- 
ous war years and the increasing 
prosperity and easy business which 
followed. 

“Again, I have the horrible sus- 
picion that some of these warnings 
have at last caught up with us. Bak- 
ers who are not set up to produce 
quality products at the lowest possi- 
ble cost will sooner or later pass out 
of the picture—and I am afraid it 
will be sooner. The industry can no 
longer afford to hold an umbrella 
over the inefficient.” 


Mr. Kelley continued: “In the 
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realm of merchandising, changes will 
undoubtedly take place, but there 
still seems to be no clearcut pattern 
as far as the future is concerned 
Much work by other outside organi- 
zations, combined with the best think- 
ing within our own industry, has 
failed ta come up with an easy an- 
swer to these problems, but answers 
must be found. 

“If we can proceed in a construc- 
tive manner, if we can make our in- 
dustry sound locally as well as na- 
tionally, if we can combine our local 
and national efforts into one program 
that will be helpful to the entire in- 
dustry, then I firmly believe that we 
can reverse the present downward 
trend on our tonnage chart, and that 
we will be able to get our full share 
of business in the coming business 
boom,”” Mr. Kelley concluded 


The Coming Boom 


The baking industry is certainly 
justified in preparing for a business 
boom when the prospects and de- 
velopments in the industry are as- 


sessed properly, according to William 
ee? @ 

ABA Convention 

Elects Chairmen 


For Two Branches 


CHICAGO—A. L. Locksey, Gener- 
al Baking Co., New York, was elect- 


ed chairman of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. wholesale cake branch at 
the annual convention here. Ernest 


B. Hueter, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Angeles, was elected chairman 
of the young executives committee 

The American Institute of Baking 
held its annual meeting during 
of the early ABA sessions, 
Louis E. Caster, president of the 
Rockford (Ill.) Colonial Baking Co 
AIB chairman, in charge. Mr. Caster 
and Howard O. Hunter, president of 
the school, cooperated in narrating 
the new sound color slide film about 
the institute. The new film is de- 
signed to be of service to the school 
by increasing industry participation 
in its activities 

As part of the AIB meeting, A. R 
Fleischmann, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York, described the member- 
ship campaign now in progress 


Los 


one 
with 








William M. Clemens, Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 
while Harold Fiedler, ABA secretary, looks on. The convention is being held 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


M. Clemens, Trausch Baking Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, ABA chairman, who 
said he feels business as a whole 


should continue to hold high in the 
years ahead. Most of the reports 
from economists forecast the proba- 


bility of expanding business in future 


years. A major factor behind their 
optimism is an expanding popula- 
tion which will require more serv- 
ices, more goods, more housing and 


more time for recreation, Mr. Clem- 


ens reported 
Population Figures 
“We have been thinking in terms 
of a population of 170 million peo 
ple in the U.S. Yet, as I stand her: 
talking to you, the latest figures 


Bureau of the Census in- 


that 


from the 
dicate our actual population is 
5 million higher than that figure 


said Mr. Clemens 


crease 


This is an in 


of nea three million in the past 
12 months alone. The percentage of 
increase in that 12 months was not 
as great as the increase in the yea! 
before Dut it represents a sizable 
number of additional mouths to feed 
persons to clothe persons to use and 
enjoy a wide variety of goods 

“Tf you go back to the end of 
World War II, a matter of 13 years 
you will find that the population of 
the U.S. was around 145 million 
Qur egrowth has totaled 30 million 
in that period. And in 1945, it was 
estimated that bakers used 120 
lion hundredweights of flour. T! 
current estimate is close to 160 mil- 





lion rain of 40 million hundred- 
weights. If that figure is accurate 
we have increased use of flour by 
33% in the same period that popu- 
lation has gained only 20 said 
Mr. Clemens 
Looking Ahead 

Look ahead a comparab‘e time 
period to 1970 Mr Clemens said 
it is expected that our populatio1 
will reach the 200 million mark by 
that year, an increase not far fron 
15 

“If we increase our flour use by 
only the rate of population increas 
we will need more than 180 million 
hundredweights. But there is no rea- 
son why we should sit still and b 
content with an increase in business 
based on more pcople demandin 
food. We can also increase the indi- 


CONVENTION REGISTRATION—Mrs. Lucile Trebing, in charge of regis- 
tration for the American Bakers Assn.’s annual convention, pins badge on 


ABA chairman, 


Problems 


a | 





































































ABA HONORS FRED COBB 
WITH LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


CHICAGO—Fred L. Cobb, Cobb's 
Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., re- 


ceived the highest accolade to be 
conferred by the American Bakers 
Assn. when he was unanimously 
elected an honorary life member at 
the annual ABA convention being 
held here. He has been chairman of 
the board of Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery 


for 28 years. During those years he 
has served—or is serving—as presi- 
dent, chairman or director of 8x 
state and national bakers’ organiza- 
tions. Some of these jobs were held 


simultaneously. A man with varied 
interests, Mr. Cobb has been a di- 
rector of the Green Bay Packers 


since 1932. He has been a director 
of the Green Bay baseball club since 
1940. Other directorships and chair- 
manships include those of the Green 
Bay Chamber of Commerce, the 
county Red Cross, the Community 
Chest and the Green Bay Packing 
Co. He also is an active member 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Magicians. 





mus 


Now more than er we 
f facilities 
Look at the pi 

All figures still in 
it per capita demand holds 
level. We 
means 
that increast 


ol Ath to an nerease of 15 n 


yspects 
alone 
five-slice i day 


can get this up to six, which 


population and you can se¢ what tl 


would mean in each bakery. TI! 
; iter business cannot be handle 
I 1 bakery which stands still 

William G. Caples, vik presid 
of Inland Stee ; t wl 
sale branch that res I ant is 
iws i not tf ‘ , I i it 
inions or curb ul ipt M 
Caples said Thes VS We ( 
ce at meet sper da part 

r type of powell tl of bus ss 
They I ed at s é at 
pow ttil i ns 
restraint < ; eements 
which tend t p ee flow 
of commerce 


Board Reelects 
All Officers 


CHICAGO \ officers of the 
American Bakers Assn. wer reelect- 
ed by the board of governors during 
the nnual convent n of th isso 
tion at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


are William M. Clemens 


They 
Trausch Baking C Dubuque, Iowa 
chairman; E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butte 


Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla 
Sanford V. Epps, H. H 
Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga 
Russell E. Du 
Inc., New 


Krust 
president; 
Claussen’'s 
first vice president; 
& Sons 





vernoy, Duvernoy 
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Lagging Sales, Heavy Grind 
Remain as Dominant Factors 


In Flour Market Picture 











ode 


gh. key 
yy shipping directions and 


factors of slow sales, 
heavy grind which have dominated 
the flour markets for several weeks 
were still in control during the seven- 
day period ending Oct. 27, but there 
were indications that the picture may 
be in the process of change. 

The extremely high flour mill 
grind, which has been at five days or 
better all fall to satisfy the aggres- 
sive call for shipments, gave signs of 
coming down last week, although still 
considerably above normal run 
Prices in both the spring wheat mills 
area and the Southwest sagged 5¢ to 
8¢ for the period, pressed by the first 
significant drop in Southwest wheat 
prices in some weeks. There was evi- 
dence, too, that more wheat is mov- 
ing from country points, with some 
of it coming into the hands of millers 
in need of supplies to feed heavy 
production schedules 

Millfeed business improved and 
prices rose, with the promise of more 
improvement as colder weather sets 
in giving mill sales departments 
more leeway in adjusting flour prices. 

For the present, however, the basic 
situation remains almost unchanged 
Even with last week’s price dips, 
bakers and jobbers still consider 
levels unfavorable with quotations at 
which they made purchases earlier 
in the crop year. Some will probably 
have to buy before the end of the 
year, and more will be looking at the 
bottom of the barrel as each week 
passes. 

Sales for the week dropped almost 
out of sight in all the major areas, 
reaching 29% of five-day capacity in 
the spring wheat mills area, the low- 
est point since late June. Sales were 
reported at 20% to 25% in the cen- 
tral states, and almost negligible, at 
16%, in the Southwest. 

Family flour sales, too, followed 
the same pattern—with no new busi- 
ness but an excellent rate of orders 
for shipments. 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 111% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
116% the previous week and 108% a 
year ago. All areas except the South- 
west showed declines. (See tables on 
page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: The same _ uninter- 
rupted pattern of sluggish sales, high 
production schedules and strong 
prices featured this market the past 


week, although flour prices showed 
minor signs of weakness, dropping 
4¢. 


Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week dropped to the lowest point of 
the crop year, 29% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 40% the 
previous week and 29% a year ago. 
Mill sales departments reported a 
minimum of inquiry, with little more 


expected until bakers reach the bot- 
tom of the bin or prices soften more 
than they have so far. 





There is a general feeling in this 
area that buyers have sufficient sup- 
plies to remain out of the market 
until the new year, and that those 
who do find themselves short will 
revert to p.d.s. purchases until the 
price picture changes more to their 
liking. 

On the production end, the situa- 
tion was even more brisk than in re- 
cent weeks, with shipments by spring 
wheat mills reported at 101% of five- 
day milling capacity, the best week 
since late August. Shipments for the 
previous week and the comparable 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











week a year ago both amounted to 
90% of five-day capacity. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 100% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 105% the previous week and 
104% a year ago. Production by mills 
of the interior Northwest amounted 
to 109% of capacity, compared with 
110% the previous week and the cor- 
responding week of last year. Pro- 
duction by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 106% of capacity, com- 
pared with 109% for the previous 


week and 108% for the comparable 
week of 1957. 

Quotations Oct. 24, 100 lb. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring wheat 
standard patent bakery flour $5.65@ 
5.78, spring short patent $5.75@5.88, 
spring high gluten $6.05@6.15, first 
clear $5.38@5.53, whole wheat $5.65 
@5.75; family flour, nationally ad- 
vertised brands, $7. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Although the hard 
winter wheat flour market continues 
dull and featureless, there is an un- 
dercurrent of watchfulness as the 
time approaches when some new pur- 
chasing will have to be done by some 
of the larger buying units. Current 
bookings are very light and mostly 
p.d.s. transactions. Sales last week 
averaged 16% of capacity, the same 
low figure as in the previous week, 
which compares with 20% a year 
ago. 

Although there are some independ- 
ent bakers who reportedly will need 
flour in a matter of a few weeks, 
there has been nearly a complete 
lack of buying interest. Prices drop- 
ped about 5¢ sack from a week 
earlier but are still well above levels 
at which bakers might be willing to 
book additional flour at this time. 
With prices weakening, buyers are 
expected to hold off as long as they 
possibly can. The large chain buyers 
are showing no interest in adding to 
their positions which, in most cases, 
are through January. 

Business has been quiet on the 
family flour front, also. Directions 
continue to be excellent. Some whole- 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





High Level of Production, Acute Shortage 
Of Durum Receipts Keep Prices Strong 


URUM and semolina prices were 

strong in the seven-day period 
ending Oct. 27 due, as in past weeks, 
to the high level of mill production 
and a marked shortage of durum re- 
ceipts. Semolina sales were slow, 
while shipping directions continued at 
an excellent rate. 

Durum prices at Minneapolis were 
up 1¢ for the week, pushing good 
quality milling wheat to a point 6¢ 
above gross loan value, and giving 
rise to hope by mill representatives 
that current levels will pull needed 
wheat to market. 

Receipts at Minneapolis last week 
amounted to barely 180 cars, com- 
pared with approximately 200 cars 
the previous week. Another 60 cars 
arrived Oct. 27, as the new week 
opened, giving indications of another 
period of scarcity. 

Although there is some variation 
in the amount of supplies of semolina 
still in the hands of manufacturers, 
the trade is generally booked for 60 





days ahead, with some buyers in 
slightly shorter supply. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 137% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 
117% the previous week and also a 
year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Oct. 24 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.33@2.36 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.32@2.35 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.30@2.34 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.29@2.32 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.28@2.3! 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.26@2.29 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Sty WON 4 a 5-6 o.cioe 162,500 221,950 137 
Previous week ..... 162,500 *190,852 I1I7 
WOOP Te cvesekves 156,500 183,704 117 

Crop year 

production 

PS Se lee 2,966,388 

SO Ts Oly EVE epocevececes 2,746,698 

*Revised. 





October 28, 1958 


Millfeed Business 
Improved, Prices 
Rise Sharply 


ILLFEED business was good 

across the U.S. in the seven- 
day period ending Oct. 27 and prices 
were 25¢ to $2.50 higher than the 
previous week. Flour mill running 
time began to come down in all areas 
except the Southwest, giving buyers 
reason to believe that millfeed sup- 
plies may become tighter and foster- 
ing the urge to accumulate cffals 
while they are still available. The 
prospect of colder weather and the 
removal of pastures at any time from 
now on aided the stronger buying 
trend. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
51,827 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 55,342 tons 
in the previous week and 52,243 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: Business was~ good, 
prices were up $1 to $2 for the week 
and all available millfeed supplies in 
this market were cleaned up over the 
week end. The main interest was in 
bran, with mixers, jobbers and the 
country trade showing active interest 
until prices rose high enough Oct. 24 
to engender considerable resistance 
Sacked bran climbed $2 for the week, 
while standard middlings moved up 
$1. 

As the new period opened Oct. 27, 
most mills were unable to quote for 
spot shipment on bran and middlings 
earlier than Nov. 1 

The only soft spot in the picture 
was red dog which fell off 50¢ for the 
week. Quotations Oct. 24: Bran $34, 
standard middlings $32@33, red dog 
$43 @ 44.50. 

Kansas City: Demand for millfeeds 
continues good and prices are firm 
at levels 25¢ to $2.25 higher than a 
week ago. Bulk middlings have shown 
the most strength, reflecting good in- 
terest from the feed manufacturing 
trade where volume is holding up 
well for this time of year. Sacked 
feeds also were in fair to good de- 
mand, with shorts particularly want- 
ed and recovering a premium over 
bran. Mills continue to operate at 
very good levels, but the extra mill- 
feed produced is being well absorbed 
and some mills are taking nothing 
sooner than 10-day shipment. Quota- 
tions Oct. 27, carlots, Kansas City: 
Bran $32.75@33.50, shorts $33.75@ 
34.50, sacked; bran $28.25@29, mid- 
dlings $30 @ 30.75, shorts $30.50 @ 
31.25, bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
for mixed cars, was good last week, 
with offerings sufficient. Bran ad- 
vanced 75¢ to $1 and shorts $1.50@ 
1.75. Quotations Oct. 24, basis Kan- 
sas City: Bran $33.25@33.75, shorts 
$34 @ 34.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed interest con- 
tinued strong with no difficulty in dis- 
posing of daily grind to local jobbers 
or mill door truckers. Greater 
strength developed for shorts, which 
scored a $1.75 advance, compared 
with only $1 for bran. Quotations Oct. 
24, Kansas City basis: Bran $33@ 
33.75, gray shorts $33.75 @34.50. 

Oklahoma City: Demand was fair 
for bran and excellent for shorts. 
Prices closed $2.50 higher on bran and 
$3.25 higher on shorts. Quotations 
Oct. 24, straight cars: Bran $35.75 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 30) 
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Slowdown in Pace of Exports 
Presses Wheat Futures Lower 


HEAT prices in the futures 
market continued to come 
down in the seven-day period ending 
Oct. 27, the second consecutive week 


of steady decline. Weakness was 
credited to the letdown in export 
buying, government reports antici- 


pating another huge carryover next 


year, and heightened competition 
abroad. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Oct. 27 were: Chicago—December 
$1.91%@%, March $1.96%, May 
$1.95% @1.95, July $1.8342, Septem- 
ber $1.8542; Kansas City—-December 


$1.89%, March $1.95%, May $1.87%s, 
July $1.775% ; Minneapolis—December 
$2.08%, May $2.06%. 

Greece and India, the two largest 
prospective buyers of U.S. wheat at 
present, were conspicuously absent 
last week. India, instead, completed 
arrangements for a Canadian loan, 
although still expected to take ap- 
proximately 100 million bushels of 
J.S. wheat this crop year. 

The only export workings for the 
week consisted of some West Coast 
white taken by Japan, a cargo of red 
wheat for the U.K., and the purchase 
by Formosa of 1.75 million bushels of 
hard and white. The latter caused a 
limited amount of buying in futures, 
but not sufficient to sustain prices 
As a result, the basic futures at 
Chicago and Kansas City were off 
1@2¢ for the week. 

The high rate of government loan 
impoundings, a powerful factor to 
date in the crop year, appeared to 
be losing its potential last week, 
particularly in view of government 
reports being circulated about a rec- 
ord carryover of wheat expected next 
July. Despite an anticipated disap- 
pearance for the 1958-59 crop year of 
1 billion bushels of U.S. wheat, the 
total supply is expected to reach 2.3 
billion bushels. This would be a new 
high and 295 million bushels, or 14%, 
above 1956-57’s record supply—473 
million bushels, or 25%—above last 
year’s outturn. The carryover by the 
middle of 1959 could reach 1.3 billion 
bushels, up 420 million bushels, or 
48%, from July of 1958, it was pre- 
dicted. 

Another strong bearish influence 
was the announcement that Russia 
has sold wheat to France and the 
U.K., along with a plan to ship 7.5 
million bushels to Yugoslavia. Also, 
Australia became more active by 
working 1.75 million bushels of wheat 
to the U.K., in keeping with efforts 
to market one of its largest crops in 
several years. 

Cash Receipts Lighter 

Offerings of cash wheat dropped 
slightly at Minneapolis in the seven- 
day period ending Oct. 27, to 1,275 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG — Price adjustment 
figures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Oct. 27 
to aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe were 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports Oct. 20. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Atlantic ports ll¢ 
(12¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 11¢ (12¢); Canadian and 


U.S. Pacific ports 10¢ (10¢). 








cars. Of these, 106 were owned by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. and 206 


were durum. At Duluth, 1,168 cars 
were inspected. The premium basis 
was steady throughout the period, 
but buying was less active and the 
cash price dropped one-half to one 


cent, as did the basic Minneapolis 
December future. The average pro- 
tein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis for last week 
14.14%, compared with 14.08% 
for the comparable week last year. 

Minneapolis December wheat 
closed Oct. 24 at $2.08%4. In the cash 
market, ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring 
traded in a range of 1¢ under to l1¢ 
over the December future; 11% pro- 
tein wheat was at the December fu- 
ture to 3¢ over; 12% protein was 3@ 
S¢ over; 13% protein 7@10¢ over; 
14% protein 12@15¢ over; 15% pro- 
tein 16@20¢ over; 16% protein 24G 
28¢ over and 17% protein 32@36¢ 
over the December future. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Oct. 24 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


was 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary . .$2.07% @2.09% 
11% Protein 2.08% @2.11% 
12% Protein 2.11% @2.13% 
13% Protein 2.15% @2.18% 
14% Protein 2.20% @2.23% 
15% Protein 2.24% @2.28 % 
16% Protein 2.32% @2.36™% 
17% Protein 2.40% @2.44% 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium for No. | heavy 


One cent discount each pound under 58 to 
55 Ib 

To arrive div. pt. basis | DNS or | NS 58 Ib 
13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.12% 13% 
protein $2.17%, 14% protein $2.22%, 15% pro- 
tein $2.27%, 16% protein $2.35%, 17% pro- 
tein $2.43% 


Cash Wheat Drops 

Cash wheat lost up to 3%¢ in value 
in the past week, largely the result 
of a decline in futures, although the 
premium basis also was weak on the 
low side. The top premium basis was 
unchanged. 

There is just about enough wheat 
being offered day-to-day to satisfy 
demand. The factor that tipped the 
premium scale a bit downward the 
past few days has been the desire of 


storage interests to make room for 
new crop sorghums and corn. Both 


these grains offer more attractive 
storage possibilities now and, as a re- 
sult, some elevators were inclined to 
press wheat a little bit. Milling de- 
mand for wheat is not urgent, since 
flour sales are at such a low ebb. Ap- 
parently many mills have wheat com- 
ing on contract and this is taking 
care of a big daily grind. 

Farmers are not selling wheat very 
freely and the recent drop in values 
probably will shut off what little 
business of this kind was being done 
Receipts at Kansas City last week 
amounted to 553 cars, compared with 
562 in the previous week and 561 a 
year ago. Some grain men say they 
could buy more wheat in the country 
now if box cars were available. There 
is an acute shortage now with the 
heavy movement of grain sorghums 
and corn. 

Cash premiums closed Oct. 27 at 
%¢ under to %¢ over the basis for 
ordinary wheat. Wheat with 11.50% 
protein was quoted at 242@6¢ over, 
and 12% protein brought 514 @16¢ 
over. At the 12.50% protein level 
quotations were 844 @20¢ over, 13% 
was 12144@25¢ over, 13.50% 14%@ 
26¢ and 14% 16% @28¢ over. The De- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of a 
mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 

Oct. 19-26 *Previous Oct. 20-27 Oct. 23-30 

1958 week 1957 5 

Northwest 768,993 787,418 753,020 712,0 
Southwest 533,957 1,530,550 1,424,418 1.248.768 
Buffalo 547,114 581,307 551,177 517.715 
Central and Southeast 602,780 715,799 621,22 573,071 
Pacific Coast 514,483 486,478 333,415 310,920 

Totals 3,967,327 4,101,552 3,683,25 3,362,485 
Percentage of total U.S. output 77 77 75 75 7s 
Estimated total U.S. production 5,152,373 5,326,690 
Accumulated total this month 18,877,002 13,724,629 

*Revised 

Crop year flour productior 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— ——July | to——— 
Oct. 19-26, Previous Oct. 20-27, Oct. 22-29 t. 23-30 Oct. 26 Oct. 27 
958 week 1957 1956 955 958 1957 
Northwest 06 109 108 07 2 9 809 2.090.585 
Southwest 124 23 108 7 96 23 085 21,413,487 
Buffea iis 3 24 9 9 2 940 9 556.57 
Cent and S$. E 94 i 105 0 9 7.45 9,276,473 
Pacif Coast 10 113 03 87 85 6,539.5 5,487,750 
Tota 116 08 06 60,798,786 57,824 866 
NORTHWEST Previous week 020,700 66.595 24 
i i Year ago 032 37 113 
Minneapolis Siem sone 32'000 aaa os 
5-day woek Flour %e ac Five-year average 
capacity output tivity Ten-ye € 9g 
° 9-26 231,000 231,172 00 te 
Pre us week 231,000 *241,480 105 
Ye go 231,000 234,509 104 BUFFALO 
Two years ago 237,000 253,36! 107 5-day week Flour 
Five-year average 04 spacity tout ty 
Ten-ye average 95 Oct 26 493 0 647 4 
*Revised Py = 4-4 > " . 
revious week 493 500 581.307 18 
Pr pal interior mills in Minnesota, includ Year ago 487,500 $$ 17 13 
ng Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana Two year 9 475,000 588,962 a4 
and wa Five-yea erage 
Ten a svera 3 
5-day week Flour ’ ac- st is wage 
capacity output = — tivity CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Oct. 19-26 494,500 537,82! 09 Mills init. Chie Wines Wien 
Previous week 494 500 545.938 : Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina. Tennessee 
Year ago 464 650 513,511 eat rg Georgia d easter Missour 
Two years ago 454,500 460,14! 10! 
Five-year average 99 5-day week Flour " 
Ten-year average 94 capacity output tivity 
"Revised Oct. 19-26 643,750 602,780 94 
Previous week 643 0 *715,779 
SOUTHWEST Year ago 592.250 621/221 0 
Kansas City Two years ago 570,250 573,259 
- Five-year average 89 
5-day week Fiour e ac Ten-year verage a4 
capacity output tivity *Revised 
Oct 9-2 214,250 267,717 124 
Previous week 214,250 263.955 23 PACIFIC COAST 
Year ago 267 500 253 +e 90 Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
Five Lae dy oe magic 02 California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
Ten-year average 8 5 Flour % a 
Representative Mills Outside of Kansas utput tivity 
“ . 514 48 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) + a Rey. : 
5-day week Flour ° Year ag 333.415 03 
capacity output tivity Tw years ago 308 102 87 
oO 9-26 1,020,700 1,266,240 124 "Revised 
ce er future closed at $1.89% protelr toward the close of the 
1e approximate range of cash week. Sale of a third cargo of hard 
wheat prices at Kansas City Oct. 24 red winter was expected to be con- 
s shown in the accompanying table: firmed soon. Except for the Formosa 
N Dark and Hard $1.90% @2.27 purchases, there was nothing excit- 
N Dark and Hard 1.89% @2.26'/2 ing in the market. Milling interest 
N 3 Dark and Hard 86% @2.24'/2 . —_ te - “onfhin inci- 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 1.83% @2.22'/2 was moderate ind confined princi 
N Red 90% @! .93 pally to special types of wheat. Pro- 
> 1.893 ! + ; 
—s — Hob tht . ducers are being impeded with their 
N ; ' . 
L 4 Red 1.84% @1!.89 fall seedin due to lack of rainfall 
ns OO ag laste 
\t Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard Heavy rains a week ago la d only 
- short time oist » is si ™ 
winter wheat was selling Oct. 27 at @ Short ti _ Moisture 1 uSnorm ul 
©) 98@2.99 rail basis delivered Texas nd the bulk of winter seeding is in 
common points. A premium of 3¢ was_ the dust 
being offered for 13% protein and 6¢ Durum prices dropped l¢ for the 
for 14%. The demand was slow for week and then held steady. (See 
ordinary wheat and fair for 14% pro-_ tables on page 8.) 
tein. Export demand for No. 1 hard —__ a a a a a 
was fair at $2.15 for 13% protein, or ; 7 
$218 delivered Galveston ADDS TO ELEVATOR 
Some new export bookings 0 DENVER—Construction is under 


curred last week, but not on the pre- way on a $300,000 addition to Farm- 


vious week’s scale. Formosa bought ers Union Marketing Assn. existing 
two cargoes of western white and grain elevator at 4410 Madison St. 
two cargoes of hard red winter, 11.5% here. 
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West Coast Visitors, Pianning for Sandwich Month, 1959, 
John Sherlock, assistant secretary of the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, and David Stroud, director of merchandising and promotion, Wheat 
Flour Institute, Chicago, spent last week in Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


Golden W edding. Friends and relatives helped Mr. and Mrs. O. 
M. Kellogg observe their golden wedding anniversary in Denver. Mr. Kellogg 
founded the Kellogg Grain Co. 61 years ago. He is a past president of the Den- 
ver Feed and Grain Exchange and the Omaha Grain Exchange. He is still 
active in the firm he founded. Mr. and Mrs. Kellogg were married Oct. 15, 
1908. at Stratton, Neb., and came to Denver more than 40 years ago. 


Area Representative. The appointment of Paul W. Farar as 
Houston territorial representative for the Pioneer Flour Mills of San Antonio, 
Texas, has been announced by Alfred G. Beckmann, president of the firm. Mr. 
Farar formerly was associated with the grocery division of Reynolds Metal 


Co. as its Houston representative. 


Advisory Appointment. Named to the advisory board of 
the Lincoln office of Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis was John 
H. Daniels, vice president and director of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. He is 
manager of the firm's formula feed division. 


Bowler. An active member of Rotary Club and the Rotary Bowling 
League is Donald H. Wilson, executive vice president and general manager of 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, and president of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. Mr. Wilson rolled a 240 net game the last league night and carries a 


net average of 175. 


Mill Caller. Calling on mills in Kansas City Oct. 23 was Herman 
Steen, vice president of the Millers National Federation, Chicago. 





Pillsbury Announces Bakery Division 
Promotions in San Francisco Office 


“ 





Robert Ragenovich 


MINNEAPOLIS — Robert Rageno- 
vich, San Francisco district manager 
of the Pillsbury Co.’s bakery prod- 
ucts division, has been promoted to 
the position of San Francisco resi- 
dent manager. Bruce F. Cruzen, gen- 
eral sales manager of flour for the 
division, said Mr. Ragenovich will be 
responsible for selling bakery flours 
and bakery mixes to a list of large 
volume bakery accounts throughout 
a seven-state area. 


In addition, Mr. Ragenovich will 


assume other administrative respon- 


basal e 
A S| 
Zs 





Edward I. Huntington 


sibilities for the sale of bakery flour 
in this area. “The appointment of Mr. 
Ragenovich will strengthen Pills- 
bury’s service to the baking indus- 
try,” Mr. Cruzen said. Mr. Rageno- 
vich will become active in the field 
Dec. 1, following a few weeks at 
company headquarters in Minneapo- 
lis. 

Joining Pillsbury in 1950 as a bak- 
ery products salesman, Mr. Rageno- 
vich was named San Francisco dis- 
trict manager in January, 1957. Prior 

(Turn to PILLSBURY, page 27) 
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U.S., Abroad 


Explained at Wheat Show 


SIDNEY, NEB.—The differences 
between markets for wheat in the 
U.S. and abroad were brought out 
clearly in two talks before those 
attending the annual Nebraska 
Wheat Show here Oct. 23. Earl F. 
Cross, vice president, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
told the Nebraska group about the 


quality needs of the domestic 
miller, while Loren W. Johnson, 
vice president, Continental Grain 


Co., New York, discussed the great 
variation in types and needs of 
foreign markets. 


“Much of the 1958 wheat crop just 


harvested was not strong gluten 
types of wheat,”’ Mr. Cross pointed 
out, and added that “today millers 


are finding it difficult to secure all 
of the strong gluten varieties of 
wheat they need.” 

“On July 1, 1959,” Mr. Cross said, 
“the carryover will probably be 1,239 
million bushels, of which the govern- 
ment will own a very high percent- 
age and of which a very high per- 
centage will not be usable for the 
production of flour for commercial 
bakers. Year after year we produce 
more wheat and a very high per- 
centage of this production is not de- 
sirable from the standpoint of the 
commercial bread production. As a 
result, we have too much total wheat 
but not enough of the right kind of 
wheat. The only answer to this prob- 
lem is to plant recommended strong 
gluten varieties of wheat.” 

Nebraska Success 

Mr. Cross pointed out that Nebras- 
ka had been notably successful in the 
planting of strong gluten varieties, 
with 68% of the total area in these 
varieties in 1957 and 64% in 1958. 

“I know of no wheat producing 
state where greater success in plant- 
ing of strong gluten varieties has 
been achieved,” Mr. Cross said. “Here 
again, however, we must recognize 
that during a given year soil and 
environment can materially reduce 
the quality of your basic strong glu- 
ten varieties, Cheyenne and Nebred, 
which means that we must be pre- 
pared to recognize that the produc- 
tion of strong gluten wheats may run 
in cycles, even though the same basic 
varieties are planted every year. 

“The _ consistent production of 
strong, good quality, high protein 
wheat is dependent on the proper 
balance of the influences of environ- 
ment, variety and soil. Man’s efforts 
in the area of variety have been very 
successful and to some extent he can 
improve the soil, but environment at 
this point is something over which 
he has no control.” 


Export Prospects Improved 
Mr. Johnson said that prospects for 
U.S. wheat exports in the coming 
year have improved recently. North- 
ern European rains caused rather 
extensive wheat crop damage in Au- 


gust. 

“It is necessary to remind our- 
selves,” Mr. Johnson said, “that de- 
mand for wheat as food does not 


change much from year to year in 
the industrialized countries, regard- 
less of price. The high income areas 
are growing and buying all the wheat 
they can use. Low income countries 
are the best users of wheat and can 
consume still larger quantities. At 


present it is toward these countries 
that our attenticn is, and should be, 
focused. Under proper finance condi- 
tions they can use further qualities 
of our cheapest wheats.” 
“Exporting countries tend to keep 


their best wheats at home and the 
surplus, and therefore the cheapest, 
wheats are exported. This is largely 
true in the U.S., and this is the first 
reason that Nebraska is not a large 
exporter of wheat. U.S. mills seek 


your best Nebraska wheat and keep 
its price too high for export. Canada, 
because of climatic conditions is able 
to concentrate on production of high 
gluten spring wheats but she also 
offers the lower grades for export 
and foreign millers use more lower 
grade Canadian wheat than Canadian 
millers do. 
Single Subsidy Urged 

“The U.S. government can vary the 
subsidies so that we do not always 
export our cheapest domestic wheat 
The grain trade has been urging the 


adoption of a single subsidy for all 
wheat in order to permit free eco- 
WHEAT SHOW, pas 
e®ee 


Grain Marketing 


System Breaking 
Down, Show Told 


The orderly, open-and-above-board 
system of marketing grain and other 
agricultural commodities is in the 
process of breaking down, Clair M 
Roddewig, Chicago, president of the 
Association of Western Railways, 
said in an address at the Nebraska 
Wheat Show Oct. 23. 

The complete breakdown will come, 
Mr. Roddewig said, unless regulation 
is extended to all forms of for-hire 
transportation. Transportation of 
grain and agricultural products, part 
of which is moved under regulation 
by the railroads and part by unregu- 
lated motor vehicles and barges, can- 
not continue indefinitely without mar- 
ket demoralization 

Development of Regulations 

The system of marketing grain un- 
der regulations imposed on the rail- 
roads by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Mr. Roddewig said, was 
developed over the years to provide 
orderly marketing procedure tate 
relationships have been developed so 
as to encourage the growth of agri- 
culture and the processing of agricul- 
tural preducts throughout the U.S 
The primary function of the relation- 
ships was to see that every produc- 
ing area had access to a market. 

“Tt is an open-and-above-board sys- 
tem with each and every producing 
area and milling operation having full 
knowledge of the transportation costs 
involved,” Mr. Roddewig declared. 
“These rate relationships have been 
preserved to prevent undue discrimi- 
nation between one producing area 
and another.” 

Each year an increasing volume of 
grain traffic is moving by motor ve- 
hicle, Mr. Roddewig continued. Motor 
carriers of agricultural products are 

(Turn to RAIL PROBLEM, page 31) 
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Dynamics of Terminal 


Elevator Management 


“ —  . our basic reason for existence is to extract a 


profit from performing a necessary economic function 


in a dynamic capitalistic society.” 


By Ben Raskin, President, Rice Grain Corp. 


T WAS my good fortune, as you 

may know, to have been blooded 
in the grain business through the 
hard and brutal school of specula- 
tion, wherein the various freshman 
classes go through a decisive and 
rapid examination and wherein the 
price of failure is not probation or 
transfer, but rather bankruptcy. 

When I look back to my entrance 
into the speculative world, I can only 
thank by lucky stars that I was per- 
mitted the privilege of working with 
a rare and talented individual whose 
post graduate instruction has stood 
me in good stead many times. But 
I am theoretically, and I must stress 
the theoretical aspect, now a com- 
mercial person, and with your per- 
mission and tolerant understanding, 
it is my hope to share some of my 
more recent experiences with you. 

The Rice Grain Corp., of which I 
am president, was activated in 1955 
to conduct a general grain merchan- 
dising and warehousing business in 
one of the new Lake Calumet-Port of 
Chicago elevators. There are two 
such 6.5-million-bushel elevators. The 
other elevator, I might note, is op- 
erated by the Illinois Grain Corp., a 
cooperative. Our Rice-Powell eleva- 
tor, named in honor of the two ma- 
jor stockholders of the Rice Grain 
Corp., opened for business in June, 
1957. 

It was some two years prior to 
that date when the opportunity to 
lease the then proposed grain eleva- 
tors in the new port of Chicago was 
presented. Although the Rice organ- 
ization had no elevator experience, 
we did have a solid cash grain and 
speculative background and so it was 
not altogether without some under- 
standing that we explored the pos- 
sibilities. The port of Chicago was 
designed and constructed in anticipa- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
It was at that time, too, which saw 
the start of the University of In- 
diana study as to the grain poten- 
tial of Chicago viz-a-viz the seaway. 

I might say, our approach as to the 
possibility of making money from the 
grain elevator and merchandising 
business was predicated without any 
regard as to the potential of the sea- 
way. We were more concerned 
whether the elevator would stand on 
its own merits within the frame- 
work which then existed in Chicago. 
We felt the seaway would be that 
much added fillip and opportunity. 
Sufficeth to say, our studies result- 
ed in our signing a 40-year lease 
and our entrance into this relatively 
new venture. 

Our first organization consisted of 
myself and a manila envelope. Once 


we were committed to the new enter- 
prise, I sought out the best avail- 
able elevator superintendent and then 
we were fortunate in procuring a 
competent grain merchandiser. The 
three of us were the total organiza- 
tion until three months prior to the 
opening of the elevator. 

We were fully staffed on the day 
of the opening, our accounting pro- 
cedures had been carefully worked 
out and we were hungrily awaiting 
whatever fate had in store. Our emp- 
ty elevator was practically filled in 
three months and, since that time, 
our operation has been an active 
and lusty one. 

I would not leave you willingly 
with the impression that the whole 
procedure was like shooting ducks in 
a confined hunting preserve. We had 
more than the expected number of 
mechanical failures and we had more 
than the usual quota of bad market 
judgments and muffed market oppor- 
tunities. As a matter of fact, we still 
suffer from the same diseases, but 
I do not think that they are either 
as virulent or as frequent as in the 
first few months of our frenetic ex- 
istence. 

I would like to point out that we 
entered into a business which was 
already extremely competitive and 
wherein the competition was experi- 
enced, able and well entrenched. I do 
believe that we were able to make 
some sort of dent in the business 
and I expect our competitors think 
we are some type of competition. 

Before any attempt is made to 
describe the vicissitudes of the life 
of a terminal elevator operator, I 
would like to add that part of our 
long range planning for the opera- 
tion of a major water grain termi- 
nal in Chicago had to take account 
of the necessity for some Illinois 
River origins and to that end we did 
proceed to buy land and build one 
small elevator at Spring Valley, Il. 
We do own land for another house 
on the river but at the moment we 
are enjoying the spectacle of the rail- 
road rate structure crumbling and we 
are delaying plans until this latter 
situation becomes more clearly es- 
tablished. 


Scope of Operation 

Now, let us look at the scope and 
the workings of a terminal grain 
elevator operation. First of ali, let 
us dismiss the accounting, the inter- 
nal workings at the elevator and such 
factors as being very. similar to oth- 
er businesses. You must know your 
costs, you must run efficiently, and 
you must have competent, able and 
loyal personnel. I might add here 


that your top elevator people must 
know grain extremely well and must 
know precisely how to mix and blend 
grain and how to make grades. No 
terminal elevator can function with- 
out a crackerjack grain man at the 
top. 

Now, let us be frank with each 
other. The government, possibly some 
of the co-ops and others, might be 
in the grain business because of a 
spirit of altruism or because of pres- 
tige or perhaps even because it builds 
character. We are in the terminal 
elevator business to make money and 
I have found out that my most bitter 
competition comes from people with 
the same motivation as myself. 

You can theoretically make money 
by storing grain for the Commodity 
Credit Corp. or others; you can hope 
the futures market will provide car- 
rying charges for you to carry grain 
in store, or you can go out slam- 
bang and buy and sell grain in order 
to show a profit. We, like others, 
are forced into all three activities. 
We prefer the latter. It is more fun, 
and if you are right, you make more 
money. 

Once you engage in the business of 
merchandising grain, that is, buying 
at one price and selling at another 
you are automatically speculating to 
some extent. And so, here we are 
again. I started as a speculative neo- 
phyte and I went into the commer- 
cial grain business to find peace, com- 
fort, character building and money, 
and I find myself speculating again. 
It is frankly somewhat akin to a 
narcotic. One deals in goods and serv- 
ices whose values constantly change 
and anything which changes is in- 
teresting. I honestly believe that the 
grain business is the most interest- 
ing type of business enterprise of 
which I know. 

In referring to previous symposi- 
ums, I find that almost every ware- 
houseman who has been given the op- 
portunity to address this august body 
has perhaps justifiably spent some 
time in discussing CCC and its ac- 
tivities. I will confine my comments 
to acknowledging that the govern- 
ment is a good customer. I think 
they have a tremendous problem for 
which I personally have no solution, 
and I think that we could run our 
operation with or without govern- 
ment grain storage. To forestall any 
questions, yes we do have CCC grain 
in store and it is good bread and 
butter storage. 

Situation Cited 

At this time (Sept. 3-5) we have 
just passed the wheat and oat har- 
vests and are looking forward to 
the corn and soybeans. Now if you 
were a terminal elevator operator 
in Chicago you would have theoreti- 
cally maneuvered so that you will 
have sufficient space open to ab- 
sorb what may be your fair share 
of the harvest. You would hope that 
you can buy some of the corn and 
soybeans at a good discount under 
the nearby future and then hedge 
such purchases into the nearby fu- 
ture, thus making at least your car- 
rying charge and, if market condi- 
tions justify, perhaps something more. 

If you were really astute or if 
conditions at some previous time per- 
mitted, you might even have made 
some forward sales at some basis 
distinctly higher than that at which 
you contemplate reasonably buying 
such grain. This would give you add- 
ed turnover and greater absorption 
power during the harvest. 

You may have been tortured to 
sleep by this time with explanations 
on the basis, but for those of you 
who mizght find the review passable, 
let me briefly explain. As a ware- 
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houseman, I am not 
concerned with the 
tures quotations. I buy at a price 
relative to the future and sel] the 
same way. This assumes a constant- 
ly hedged position and assumes I 
will automatically sell a future when 
I buy cash grain and repurchase 
such future when I sell the cash 
grain. 

A practical example might be more 
informative than my glib and fa- 
miliar way of phrasing the situation 
I might buy 10,000 bu. corn for Oc- 
tober delivery at 7¢ under the De- 
cember corn future. The price for 
December corn is $1.20, thus the ac- 
tual price for the cash corn is $1.13 
bu. Simultaneously I sell 10,000 bu 
of the December future. 

Some time later T might sell corn 
for the same position, that is Octo- 
ber or later, at 2¢ over the Decem- 
ber future. The December future at 
this time is $1.25 bu. At the time of 
this cash sale, I buy back the De- 
cember future at $1.25. I have lost 
5¢ bu. from $1.20 to $1.25 on the 
future. I make 14¢ on the cash, that 
is from $1.13 to $1.27. Thus, as you 
can see, I theoretically made 9¢ bu. 
on this transaction. And please, no 
false premises—our margins are not 
9¢ bu. This is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. 

Now let us consider the possibility 
that some time last summer, I was 
doing a very good type of thinking 
at a time when the demand for corn 
was quite strong and some fellow of 
unusual perspicacity persuaded me 
that I would buy corn at a very 
cheap basis this fall. Influenced by 
such compelling factors, I might well 
have sold corn for fall delivery at 
two over December, bought the De- 
cember future as a hedge and then 
waited for the soon to be started 
harvest, bought corn at seven under 
and sold out the hedge. You will 
undoubtediy agree that this beats 
teaching school and if continued long 
enough, I might set myself up in 
competition with the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

Now it should be apparent that if 
I am situated in Chicago and I buy 
corn in the fall for a _ substantial 
discount under the future, I am not 
speculating very much, because a 
cheap basis would permit me to carry 
the grain in store and then if no 
satisfactory outlet asserts itself, I 
would be able to deliver such corn 
on the future contract and while I 
would not be proclaimed a genius, as 
any other idiot could make this trade, 
it does look good on the balance 
sheet. Terminal elevators and coun- 
try grain merchants away from the 
futures market do not have quite 
this type of patsy to enjoy. But they 
have their own private vices to which 
I am not privy. 


theoretically 
course of fu- 


Speculation Necessary 

Moving away from dreams and the 
perfect, we are in a tough competi- 
tive struggle and we must constantly 
speculate on the basis and sometimes 
on the flat price to keep grain moving 
and to maintain profit margins. Many 
times, we will pay a premium rather 
than a discount for grain, either in 
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hopes of selling at a larger premium 
or to cover a previous short sale 
which lacked investment character- 
istics. Unless you run a storage opera- 
tion, you must, I repeat, must con- 
stantly be in touch with all markets, 
the constantly shifting basis and the 
jungle of competition which threat- 
ens you from al] sides. We can tol- 
erate the brave, the foolhardy, but 
in our organization we have no use 
for the meek, the timid, or those 
who wait for the phone to ring. 

One wonderful thing about the 
grain business is that it is one area 
wherein competition works. If I am 
the high bidder, I will buy grain. If 
I am the cheap seller, I will sel] the 
grain. When prices equalize, I expect 
it takes personality. 

But seriously, I can remember my 
days at college, and in the peaceful 
depression days prior to World War 
II, I can vividly remember the lec- 
tures on socalled perfect competi- 
a capitalistic society. 

If memory serves me correct, I 
um certain that it does because I 
fortified my recollections with an old 


tion in 


college textbook, this classical com- 
petition called for a great number 
of buyers, a great number of sellers 


and an open marketplace. I feel it 
my duty to point out to you that the 
grain markets, both futures and cash 
and they are basically one, present 
such circumstances. Furthermore, 
there is an elasticity both in supply 
and demand over a period of time 
and this about fulfills the require- 
ments for your textbook require- 
ments. If it were not for the gov- 
ernment, we might even be able to 
draw a supply and demand chart and 
predetermine the price. 

But, I feel that this set of cir- 
cumstances is important. We do have 


some giant monolithic concerns in 
our industry. But their bigness can 
only influence markets temporarily, 


that is for the moment at which they 
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are buying or selling. I feel that 
even a little fellow can survive if he 
competes on the basis of knowing 
markets and presenting the prope: 
services. And the beautiful part of 
this argument is that when the big 
fellows are wrong, they are really 
wrong. This, as they say, can be 
very serious because we don’t pla) 
for fun. There is a permanency about 
this swiftly changing business which 
nobody has been able to change. But 
within this permanency, the cast of 
characters has changed and continues 
to change. A review of the terminal! 
elevator operators in the Chicago 
area for the past 50 years will attest 
to the truth of this statement. And 
with the advent of the seaway, we 
can logically expect a further ex- 
pansion of the business in this ter- 
minal with both additions and 
changes in the current personalities. 

I can mentally review what I have 
said so far and it might be that I 
have dispassionately but effectively 
disorganized any logical thoughts 
which you might have had about our 
own particular enterprise. If this is 
true, it is because we are a group 
of highly individualistic operators en- 
gaged in an intense struggle at alli 
times. But we do perform an eco- 
nomic service and our role in the 
economy is one which, despite the 
best efforts of CCC, should continue 
to expand. 


Economic Reason 

I do not propose to justify our ex- 
istence, but I believe it right to 
explain our economic raison d’etre. 
First of all, we are a vital link in 
the farm to market road. And until 
that day comes when our chemists 
discover the right kind of pills, I 
assume that farmers will seed and 
harvest crops each year and that in 
a free capitalistic society, free mar- 
kets will continue to be important. 

This year farmers will have har- 
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vested in excess of 1 billion bushels 
each of wheat and oats, 3 billion 
or so bushels corn and about 500 mil- 
lion bushels soybeans. We should also 
add grain sorghums and barley to 
the list. As you well know, harvest 
activity is confined to a relatively 
short space of time, but consumption 
persists in a rather even way 
throughout the year. 

Our giant terminal elevators, in 
Chicago and other parts of the coun- 
try, represent to a very large ex- 
tent the reservoir wherein the sur- 
plus from the harvest is absorbed 
and then distributed throughout the 
consumption year. This is our stor- 
age function and while to a great 
extent it has been complemented or 
usurped as the case may be by coun- 
try storage of various inadequate 
types, yet the best and safest and 
most desirable storage for grain re- 
mains the large concrete silos with 


accompanying headhouse facilities, 
which terminal grain elevators do 
have. 


During the harvest season, there 
is always an outlet for country-run 
grain. Prices may not be satisfactory 
during periods of harvest glut, but 
the market is responsible for this 
But there is always a bid. And I 
might add there is always a bid, no 
matter the quality of grain involved. 
Of course, it is logical that the vari- 
ous processing industries which use 
the various grains, will be eager to 
accumulate their supplies to the lim- 
it of their own storage space dur- 
ing the harvest. But over and above 
this, outside of the loan program, 
terminal elevators represent the best 
market for farmers and country ele- 
vators. 

The other side of the marketing 
coin is, of course, the corollary that 
during the rest of the year, terminal 
elevators represent an unparalleled 
source of supply for the consumers. 


Users, both large and small, know 
that it is unnecessary for them to 
store or accumulate their supplies 


for an entire year because terminal 
elevators with their own storage and 
their sources for country supplies 
stand ready to serve them. 


Integral Function 

An integral function of the ter- 
minal elevator, bound in with the 
basic function of being both a mar- 
ket for producers and consumers, is 
the fact that the large, modern ter- 
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minal elevator is equipped to grade, 
classify, improve, clean, treat and 
modify country-run grain so as to 
satisfy the needs of the myriad con- 
sumer interests. In other words, we 
can take wet grain and dry it scien- 
tifically; we can blend grain, we can 
sort out and combine proteins in 
wheat and we can assure uniformity 
of the raw material for other indus- 
tries. 

During the harvest season, farmers’ 
grains will come to market in almost 
every conceivable variation from the 
standard grades, and it is our duty 
and function to manufacture uni- 
formity from this conglomeration. 
Again my usual aside, that the astute 


terminal operator should make 
money doing this basic function. I 


might also add that one of the more 
recent woes of a terminal elevator is 
the fact that so many country driers 
have been installed. 

Some of our customers are ex- 
tremely finicky users. In the case of 
rye, for example, almost every dis- 
tillery has a set of specifications 
which one must meet and in the case 
of barley the maltsters are even more 
selective. And so the elevator super- 
intendent must be like a master chef, 
drawing a little bit from this bin, a 
little bit from that bin, until he has 
his final acceptable stew. Of course, 
we always hope to be compensated 
for the extra care and trouble re- 
quired. 


Matter of Transportation 

Now, another function of a ter- 
minal elevator, which I hope to ex- 
plore at some length, is considered 
by many to be the means rather than 
the end itself. I refer to the matter 
of transportation. As you may know, 
the hard core of the large terminal 
elevators in Chicago is capable of 
accepting grain by rail, truck, barge 
and vessel and equally capable of 
shipping grain by the same means 
In a Chicago elevators are 
unique to this extent and the immed- 
iate future promises to exploit these 
capabilities even more fully than is 
now done. 


sense, 


This simply means no matter by 
what form of transportation grain 
originates from the country, Chicago 
terminal elevators are in a position 
to receive this grain. And with the 
advent of the seaway, there is no 
means of bulk freight transportation 
beyond their capacity. To the farmer 
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who is looking for a ready market 
for his grain, the ability to absorb 
grain in huge quantities by truck 
must be considered of significance. I 
can refer you to the week-end of 
July 26th past when Chicago took in 
almost 1 million bushels of wheat by 
truck. Much of this wheat was of 
high moisture and represented the 
product of immediate harvest activi- 
ty. Without truck receiving facilities 
in Chicago, country elevators within 
the local orbit would have been bad- 
ly plugged and many farmers would 
have been in a serious situation with 


wet wheat and no home. 


Geographical Location 

Further along the lines of freight 
being a function of a terminal eleva- 
tor, I call your attention that basic- 
ally terminal elevators are located 
at some freight junction point or, 
historically, a so called crossing point 
from the railroad point of view. Thus 
we have such gateways as Peoria, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis and 
so forth as well as Chicago. And then 
we have the naturally located water 
organization or terminal points which 
would accommodate the previously 
mentioned points as well as Toledo, 
Buffalo and others. The point is that 


here are certain privileged geograph- 
ical areas which stand at the head 
of a gathering stream of grain and 
then are in a position for distribu- 
tion 

As the patterns of grain growing 
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and grain using change, we see the 
positions of advantage with respect 
to terminal grain elevator distribu- 
ticn points change. As you all must 
well know, the changing agriculturé 
of the South has brought with it a: 
increased demand for feed grains. Ir 
response to this situation, cities alons 
the inland waterways have grow: 
mightily as grain distribution points 
Memphis, Louisville, Guntersville and 
Chattanooga are prime examples of 
this trend. Surplus mid-western 
grains are channeled down and dis- 


tributed to the southern chickens 
from these various grain sub-ter- 
minals. 

But you will, I hope, pardon a 


transplanted Pennsylvanian for tak- 
ing some measure of local pride and 
pointing out to you that Chicago is 
a unique geographical situation and 
that not only historical locations but 
aggressive, expanding economic forces 
suggest the greatest period of growth 
of our grain industry is just ahead. 
When the Midwest first grew to agri- 
cultural prominence and _ surplus, 
Chicago was a natural. The railroads 
either started or ended here and this 
city was the most logical economic 
choice for an aggregation of termin- 
al elevators. The advent of bulk 
water transportation further 
strengthened the inherent competi- 
tive situation which Chicago has had. 

And when the inland waterways 
began their renaissance in the 1930's, 
Chicago as the terminal of the Ilinois 
waterway found again that it was a 
natural outlet for the growing 
amount of river grain. Through the 
inland waterways, we now find that 
practically all of the Mississippi 
River grain can find a way here. And 
the day is obviously not too far away 
when Missouri River origins will flow 
to this market in volume. 

The final completion of the Calu- 
met Sag channel will permit uninter- 
rupted river tows to come directly 
to the elevatcrs here, further reduc- 
ing transportation costs and thus 
making Chicago a better market. We 
are the only market in the country 
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surplus 
corn, 


which can naturally draw 
winter wheat, spring wheat, 
soybeans, rye, oats and barley. 

The beginning of the seaway era 
is one of those obvious things where- 
in the significance can too easily be 
overlooked. Our organization will be 
more than pleased if only part of the 
potential which the more optimistic 
have predicted comes true. 

I note that we have already seen 
the signs of a Great Lakes export 
business abroad. We have seen some 
feed grain cargoes worked directly 
overseas through the small foreign 
vessels. And we now have the begin- 
nings of an export subsidy program 
which directly recognizes Great Lakes 
origins as against the east coast and 
Gulf shipments. 


Export Potential 

I would guess the great export 
potential of Chicago terminal eleva- 
tors lies in the export of corn and 
soybeans. These are the crops which 
can move most advantageously to 
Chicago and which over a period of 
time tend to find the greatest export 
markets on their own merits. We 
can, of course, share in the exports 
of the various wheat varieties and 
other grains but the core of our ex- 
port demand should be in these in- 
digenous farm products. 

It cbviously is not going to be a 
case of shooting the well known 
ducks sitting on the well known log. 
Other lake ports will certainly be 
aggressive and will certainly have 
much to offer. 

But our area of origins is so vast, 
our methods of transportation so ad- 
vantageous that I believe Chicago 
will enjoy the major grain and soy- 
bean export business on the lakes. 
There is also a great deal of work 
to be done by the industries and in- 
stitutions involved to make an export 
program through this market work. 

First of all, I would like to see 
immediate enactment on the part of 
the originating railroads the same 
type of export rates to Chicago which 
now apply to export shipments to the 
Gulf and east coast pcerts. There is 
no reason why part of Kansas, Ne- 
braska, the Dakotas, Minnesota, IIli- 
nois, lowa, Indiana and part of Ohio 
should not be such originating terri- 
tories. Certainly, the Chicago Board 
of Trade is cognizant of the problem 
and I know it is working on it. I 
would just like it to happen a little 
faster. 

Then I do believe that our futures 
contracts should be adapted to the 
probability and the requirements of 
an export grain market. Certainly all 
deliveries on our futures contracts 
should have some aspect of water 
accessibility as a key feature. And it 
might be that our contract grades 
will have to be modified so as to be 
compatible with export requirements. 
I am optimistic enough to believe 
that my impatience will prove to be 
a temporary irritant for myself only 
and that our institution will stream- 
line itself to adapt to new conditions. 

But in any event, I feel certain we 
are on the threshold of another new 
era in terminal elevator operation in 
Chicago. I hope that my own organi- 
zation will have enough of intelli- 
gence and daring to accept and meet 
the new challenges. 

As I indicated originally, our basic 
reason for existence is to extract a 
profit from performing a necessary 
economic function in a dynamic capi- 
talistic society. My own reading of 
the signs of the Zodiac and the usual 
other forecasting indices are that fair 
weather is ahead for such an exist- 
ence. 
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James G. Jackson 


Chase Bag Names 
Sales Manager 


At St. Louis 


NEW YORK — James G. 
has been appointed as sales manager 
of the St. Louis branch of Chase Bag 


Jackson 


Co. which serves portions of seven 
states 
Mr. Jackson has been with Chase 


10 years, serving industrial and agri- 
cultural buyers the firm’s complete 
line of products in the St. Louis area 
He is a graduate of Washington Uni- 
versity, where he majored in business 
administration, and is well known in 
industry circles as an amateur golfer, 
having held several midwestern 
championships in addition to mem- 
bership twice on the U.S. Walker 
Cup team. 

Mr. Jackson, as St. Louis 
manager, will be responsible for sales 
in portions of Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, 


branch 


Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Arkansas. The announcement of his 
appointment was made by W. N 
Brock, vice president and general 


sales manager. 
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The British Market 


A recent statement that the out- 
look for wheat exports to the U.K. 
this year are as good—if not better 
than in the past few years—has again 
focused attention upon _ Britain's 
wheat needs and the uses to which 
its supplies are put. 

During the past few Brit- 
ain’s total wheat needs for all pur- 
poses have been running slightly over 

270 million bushels a year. Of this, 
Britain itself produces about 100 mil- 
lion bushels, importing the other 170 
millions. Actually, Britain mills less 
than half the wheat it produces, im- 
porting about 150 million bushels for 
milling. Canada supplies close to 100 
million bushels of wheat annually, 
approximately one eighth of which is 
in the form of flour 

One interesting feature with re- 
spect to the use of wheat in Britain 
is the quantity used for animal feed 
During the past three years this has 
averaged about 67 million bushels 
and this year, because of the extreme- 
ly poor harvesting weather, it may 
run considerably more. A good deal 
has been said, of late, particularly in 
some overseas trade journals, about 
the necessity of pricing the lower 
wheat, wherever a large 
surplus exists, to compete with ani- 
mal feeds. It is suggested that there 
is a vast area in which to raise liv- 
ing standards in the Western Hemis- 
phere by encouraging farmers to con- 
centrate, with the aid of cheap feed 
upon the production of livestock and 
dairy products. Still another scurce 
has emphasized that there is little 
prospect of increasing wheat con- 
sumption in Europe, but that there is 
a definite prospect of increasing feed 
consumption throughout the conti- 
nent. In Canada, of course, because 
production is generally a high quality 
product for export, there has always 
been a certain reluctance to conside1 
wheat as feed for livestock. At the 


years, 


grades of 





Tomorrow 


present time, moreover, there is no 
surplus problem in Canada with re- 
spect to the lower grades of wheat 
—W. G. Malaher, director, research 
department, Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 


THRESHING BEE, 1912 STYLE— 
Chris Bursch, a Colton, Wash., ranch- 
er, and his threshing crew turned 
back the clock recently when they 
conducted their 12th annual thresh- 
ing bee with straw-burning steam 
engines and separators still in opera- 
tion after approximately half a cen- 
tury of usage. Despite windy 
and overcast day, the outing drew a 
crowd of 2,000 persons 


a cool, 


Equipment in use bore such vener- 
able manufacturerers’ names as the 
Minneapolis Threshing Machine Co., 
J. I. Case, Buffalo-Pitts, Aultman 
Taylor, and Nickles & Shepers. A 
1912 straw-burning Minneapolis 
steam engine was used to power one 
separator; a wood-burning engine to 
run a smaller separator, and a coal- 
burning Case No. 20, owned by 
Charles Bants, Spokane, for some of 
the heavier work 

Several members of the Western 
Friends Assn. came from Oregon, 
Idaho, California, Montana, Utah, 
Michigan and Canada to pitch bun- 
dles at the Bursch ranch. The Colton 
rancher owns 29 steam engines, many 
of which he used regularly until 
about 1930 when he turned to com- 
bining 


MILL TO BE RESTORED — The 
National Society of the Daughters of 
the Utah Pioneers recently announced 
plans to restore the old Isaac Case 
grist mill in Salt Lake City’s Liberty 
Park. An architect has informed the 
group that restoration of the 1852 
mill is feasible. The in turn, 
stated that the project would be com- 
pleted by next spring. The mill was 
built by Mormon pioneers to grind 
grain grown in the Salt Lake valley 
Members of the society are now being 


society 
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urged to assist in finding the cor- 
rect machinery for the grist mill, 
much of which must yet be deter- 
mined 


WATER WHEEL INSTALLED 


HARTLAND, VT An 
waiter wheel, which furnishes 30 h.p 


yvershot 


has been in- 
grist mill operated by 
den here. Mr. Ogden said 
knows this is the only 
water wheel in actual 
tion in Vermont 


when in full operation, 
stalled at the 
Herbert Os 


as far as he 


opera- 
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“It is all very well to describe speculation . . . in a calm, rational man- 
ner. The actual practice . . . is often a different story. When you delve 
into the emotional and psychological realm of speculation, you find 
cool objectivity a mighty rare and elusive quality.” 

By William E. Casselman, Assistant Secretary, Ralston Purina Co. 


HE risks in grain trading are 

as old as the cereals themselves. 
When you deal in a commodity sea- 
sonal in supply and, to some extent 
perishable to store, you assume an 
inevitable risk. Over the last hundred 
years futures trade has evolved in 
this country, on patterns much older 
as a vital mechanism in carrying this 
risk. And the speculator is the in- 
dispensable man in the futures mar- 
ket. 

Processors of feedstuffs, millers, 
operators of elevators both terminal 
and country, even purchasers of grain 
products, seldom find themselves en- 
tering and departing the market at 
the same time or in the same direc- 
tion. Commodity exchanges and the 
speculators that operate within them 
provide a market constantly liquid 
enough to absorb hedges within min- 
utes at small price gradients. And in 
doing so, they establish a price sta- 
bility for grain and grain products 
that would otherwise be lacking. In 
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fact, I might pause a moment to say 
this function of futures cannot be 
given too much stress. 

If there were no speculators to im- 
mediately take and carry a large 
share of the price risk in futures, 
processors and millers would require 
a much greater margin between their 
purchases and sales. 

I am sure many of you may be 
aware certain economists feel specu- 
lation may have a short term ten- 
dency to affect price. Even those who 
hold this belief, however, balance it 
against the long range economic good 
provided by the speculator. On the 
other side of the slate you find men 
of equal standing in the field of eco- 
nomics who decidedly hold specula- 
tion uninfluential on price. Dr. Dean 
W. Malott, presently chancellor of 
Cornell University, after a study of 
commodity pricing found “no trace 
of influence of prices attributable to 
futures contract trading, or to specu- 
lation in futures contracts.” There is 
an old truism that further expands 
and simplifies this thought. Specula- 
tors do not create risks—they only 
assume those risks which already ex- 
ist. 


How Speculator Operates 

Having delved briefly into the why 
of speculation, let’s take a look at 
the man himself and how he oper- 
ates. Dictionaries describe him as 
one who buys or sells when a risk is 
involved with a hope of making a 
profit from price changes. One of my 
good friends on the floor, a compe- 
tent long term speculator, always de- 
scribes his profession as a very hard 
way to make an easy living. I think 
his evaluation sums up the thoughts 
of most men trading for their own 
accounts at the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

You see, even those who grant 
speculation its usefulness, tend to 
think of it as being uniformly a high- 
ly lucrative profession. They don’t 
seem to recognize that it is really 
not just an exclusive club at the cor- 
ner of Jackson and LaSalle, operated 
solely for the convenience and pleas- 
ure of members. The Chicago Board 
of Trade isn’t an isolated instance 
in our economy—here, too, you sur- 
vive if there is a real need for your 
services—and if you have what it 
takes for your profession. Becoming 
a member isn’t too difficult if you are 
of good moral character and finan- 
cially responsible. The hours are good 
—9:30 to 1:15—and no apparent 
physical labor involved. But if it is so 
darn easy to make money over 
there, I always wonder why mem- 
berships are selling for $4,000 in- 
stead of $40,000? Sometimes I feel 
like endowing some of the more 
vociferous critics of speculation 
with a hard card and a pencil, which 
are the tools of the trade, wish them 
luck on their studious afternoons and 


evenings of thinking over the basic 
factors that make price in a market, 
and let them try to make some fabu- 
lously easy money for a few days! 


Experience Vital 

I hope I have sufficiently impressed 
upon you the idea that speculation in 
grain is not always a caviar and 
champagne routine. It is much more 
likely to be a chicken one day and 
feathers the next situation. The man 
who is successful at it has usually 
spent years of rather hard study and 
experience getting that way. And be- 
fore moving on to the technical as- 
pects of speculation, I want to reit- 
erate that industry has a full appre- 
ciation of the individual who is will- 
ing to pit his skill against commodity 
price risks. 

Let me stress, too, that the specu- 
lator by no means usually makes his 
home at the Chicago Board of Trade. 
He may be a dentist at Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., a potato grower at Pocatello, 
Idaho, or a good corn farmer near 
Storm Lake, Iowa. The “small long” 
as we often refer to the millions of 
outside speculators is mighty impor- 
tant not only to our market, but to 
any other growing enterprise in 
America. However, for our purpose 
here tonight, I think you are more 
interested in the mechanics of the 
so-called professional speculator, the 
man who gives most of his time to 
trade for his own account. 

It is comparatively easy to place 


William E. Casselman 


Mr. Casselman was graduated from Mt. Union 
College in 1938 and has been in the feed and 
rain business for his entire business life. In 
947, Mr. Casselman formed DCA, Inc., a 
nationwide commodity brokerage firm, and was 
president until 1957. Currently he is_ manager 
of Chicago operations for Ralston Purina. In 
1942 he served as president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Junior Chamber of Commerce and as a 
national director—the youngest person to serve 
in either capacity. He originally presented this 
report before the 11th annual symposium of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 
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this man in one of three categories 
the position trader, the pit scalper 
or the spreader. Granted that men 
by their temperament and talents do 
often elect to stay within one of these 
classifications on most of their trad- 
ing, it is also true that scalpers 
sometimes take a position and spread- 
ers sometimes aim to even up at the 
end of a day. There are no absolutes 
in speculation. The main point is that 
all three types of traders add, each 
in a specific fashion, to the efficient 
functioning of a market. 


The Position Trader 

The position trader is the specula- 
tor who usually has the capital and 
an opinion to maintain a rather long- 
range commitment, either long or 
short, in the market. He does not 
constantly keep a position—there are 
times when such a trader feels the 
market to be neither a purchase nor 
a sale. As a matter of fact, one of the 
prime requisites of a good position 
trader is that he resist the natural 
urge to be in the market every day. 
He often has the type of mind to as- 
sess the factors he considers essen- 
tial, back his opinion with a position, 
and then remain imperturbable to 
day-to-day fluctuations. In short, he’s 
a man who maintains his long or 
short commitment for carefully 
thought-out reasons. 

May I point out this is an extreme- 
ly difficult thing to do. After you 
have been around the boare of trade a 
very short time it is hard to refrain 
from having an opinion, and simul- 
taneously a position—a different one 
every day. The really successful long 
term speculator is one who lets the 
market dictate to him. And in the ma- 
jority of cases, since he prefers to stay 
in the market over quite a time, he 
favors the long, or up, side. 

I might add the commodity mar- 
ket in recent years has seldom been 
accommodating to many six month 
long-term gains. Since the position 
trader, as I have said, is usually a 


thoughtful student of future price 
trends, there are more chartists 
found in this category than among 


scalpers or spreaders. The chart is, 
after all, just another tool for a 
speculator to utilize in attempting to 
determine future market movements 


The Pit Scalper 

The second classification of specu- 
lator is the pit scalper—and I'll ad- 
mit the name has anything but a eu- 
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phonious sound. The market, how- 
ever, would be hard hit if it tried 
to operate without him. The scalper 
simply stands in the pit attempting 
to buy or sell on extremely small 
margins all day long—and to do so 
successfully he needs agility of mind, 
particularly in assessing price, and it 
also helps if he has a doctoral degree 
in human reactions. With only sec- 
onds to make up his mind whether 
a broker filling an order has 10, 50 
or 100,000 bu. to sell or buy, he also 
has to calculate the risk involved in 
owning or selling the quantities on 
the market at the time. 

Scalpers attempt always to be go- 
ing with the market. In other words, 
if the market is under selling pres- 
sure they try to stay net short a 
modest amount, and purchase only 
after having sold. Conversely, if the 
market is in a constructive mood, 
they will attempt to stay long the 
Same modest amount, and buy before 
selling. Many of the most successful 
scalpers make it a rule never to go 
home either long or short. And there 
is more to this philosophy than just 
the money involved. No position over- 
night means less worry about a 
change in the size of the growing 
crop, the political situation, a new 
flare-up in the Middle East, or any 
other of the vast number of influ- 
ences on commodities. 

Probably more important, if a 
scalper has no position when the 
market opens, his mind is more flexi- 


ble to the immediate situation. Be- 
lieve me, if you have an overnight 


position of 25,000 wheat and the 
opening is half a cent against you, it 
may be difficult to gear your think- 
ing to the actual price trend. And the 
scalper who can't go with the mar- 
ket is seldom successful over a long 
period. 


The Spreader 

The last of the speculative cate- 
gories is the spreader, and effective 
spreading takes an accurate and 
highly retentive mind. The _ true 
spreader has little interest in wheth- 
er the market is advancing or declin- 
ing. He needs the sort of mental fa- 
culties that will help him assess, oft- 
en at a moment’s notice, the horizon- 
tal price relationships between two 
different futures in the same grain, 
between several commodities or mar- 
kets. Spreaders are absorbed in 
watching the conditions that may 
tend to narrow or widen price differ- 





entials, and most commonly this type 
of speculator will make a purchase 
and a sale simultaneously between 
markets, months, or commodities. In- 
verses and carrying charges and rea- 
sons for shifting from one to the 
other are the motivating factors in 
the spreader’s market views 

Even though we have broken spec- 
ulation down into three categories, 
they still are basically united in 
what they perform for our economy. 
The position trader takes a long 
term risk; the scalper makes for sec- 
ond-to-second fluidity in pit trade; 
the spreader helps to keep price dif- 
ferences in line—but all really con- 
tribute to the liquidity of contract 
markets 

As John H 
of the board, 


McMillan, Jr., chairman 
Cargill, Inc., said sev- 
eral years “This remarkable 
group of men are the sine qua non 
of successful futures trading. They 
correspond to the enzymes in a 
chemical reaction, or to leaven in a 


ago, 


dough. They literally make a mar- 
ket, when none otherwise would ex- 
ist. Without them, we would have a 


market in name only, because the 
cost of trading would be prohibitively 


high.” Mr. McMillan was speaking 
specifically of the scalper in this 
instance, but his remarks can, and 


in my mind do, apply equally well to 
all commodity speculators 


Different Story 
It is all very well to describe specu 
lation and the operations of the spec- 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


o replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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ulator, as I have attempted to do 
for you in a calm, rational manner 
The actual practice behind the the- 
ory is often a different story. When 
you delve into the emotional and 
psychological realm of speculation 
you find cool objectivity a mighty 
rare and elusive quality. It is com- 
paratively easy for anyone to de- 
scribe a set of circumstances in which 
a trader makes speculative purchases 
or sales based on his opinion of 
known facts and has the satisfaction 
of watching the market bear out his 
reasoning. 

Unfortunately, there is also the 
other side of the coin—times when 
the most carefully reasoned analysis 
turns sour, and the ability to think 
rationally seems to fly out the near- 
est window! It is impossible to spec- 
ulate for any length of time without 
facing these moments of savage in- 
ner turmoil. When you are carrying 
a large position which your careful 
analysis of the market has dictated 
to you as being correct, it is a Hercu- 
lean task to face up to a complete 
new set of circumstances—particu- 
larly if those circumstances are prov- 
ing by way of your pocketbook that 
you definitely have a bad trade on 
your hands. Unless you have been 
fine-honed in the market (and often 
even then) you are faced with a 
flood of raw, naked emotions. Your 
reason and analysis have been proven 
false. Your knees turn to jelly, and 
you acquire that large lump in the 
throat. Should your position be cov- 
ered? Or should you sweat it out? 
It is only after a number of such 
experiences that you begin to be 
tempered in the art of speculation! 

Let me give you an example. Dur- 
ing early July of this year, a short 
position in most grains and soybeans 
certainly was quite logical. Ample 
supplies were available, growing con- 
ditions were excellent, and crop re- 
ports, both government and private, 
were glowing with optimism. Any 
position created by analysis of these 
factors was totally upset by the Leb- 
anese crisis. The market reacted 
sharply to the upside and at times 
bordered on hysteria. 

Could you, as a speculator, have 
maintained a short position in the 
face of this onslaught? Only the most 
competent amd clearly objective trad- 
ers were able to withstand the real 
and emotional pressure. And in this 
case they were right—as you all 
know, a short position was vindicated 
by much lower prices in early Au- 
gust. Far from being an isolated in- 
stance, this illustration is typical of 
the frequent decisions necessary in 
professional speculation. 

Now, I am not suggesting that you 
speculate nor am I suggesting that 
the opportunity to speculate be de- 
nied you. I will say no amount of 
description or explanation can re- 
place the experience of being in the 
market yourself. 

Some time and some day you might 
see the way clear to such activity. It 
may or may not be profitable. But I 
can assure you, it will be educational. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sanitation Standards 


CHICAGO—The Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee has 
officially approved and published san- 
itation standards for certain bread 
and roll slicers and wrappers, me- 
chanical ovens, racks, pan _ trucks, 
dollies, skids, pallets and casters. 
Standards are effective Feb. 1, 1959, 
as detailed in Sanitation Standards 
Nos. 13, 14 and 15, now available 
from BISSC, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. BISSC is sponsored 
by six industry associations, includ- 
ing the American Bakers Assn. 


Continued Large 
Grain Business 


Seen for Buffalo 


BUFFALO—Despite the loss of a 
large part of its grain export trade 
as a result of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, Buffalo is likely to continue in 
a strong, pre-eminent position in the 
grain business because of the much 
more important and growing domes- 
tic market. This was the gist of an 
appraisal of this city’s future grain 
trade presented Oct. 22 by Irving M. 
Hyland, vice president and regional 
manager of Cargill, Inc., in an ad- 
dress to the Buffalo Business Break- 
fast Club in Hotel Lafayette. 

Because the seaway will be open 
for only eight months of the year, 
Buffalo “should continue to keep 
about 30%” of its present export vol- 
ume, Mr. Hyland declared. Export 
shipments now amount to about 20% 
of Buffalo’s grain business, he said. 

Important Factor 

A more important factor in Buf- 
falo’s future as a grain center, which 
now employs 6,500 workers who 
draw wages and salaries of more 
than $35 million annually, is the 
“well-anchored” growth of the do- 
mestic market which Buffalo serves, 
Mr. Hyland said. 

This market amounts to “more 
than a third of the population in this 
country,” Mr. Hyland said, and the 
market is growing at the rate of 
about 8% a year. 

Mr. Hyland emphasized that Buf- 
falo will have a big advantage in 
that it, along with other Lake Erie 
ports, will be able to make full use 
of the seaway before other Great 
Lakes ports. “We know that con- 
necting channels west of Lake Erie 
will net be ready for seaway-draft 
ships until 1960 or 1961,” he declared. 

Backhaul of Grain 

“The large import ore carriers 
from Labrador are going to be inter- 
ested in the fastest turn-around pos- 
sible. The demand for ore at Lake 
Erie ports is huge. Therefore, some 
of them will be geographically avail- 
able for fast-loading backhauls of 
grain after they discharge their ore 
cargoes. It will take ore carriers sev- 
eral days and many dollars to dead- 
head into the western lakes for grain 
cargo.” 

In response to a query from the 
flocr, Mr. Hyland said Buffalo’s time 
advantage in full use of the seaway 
suggests “an early move by the Ni- 
agara Frontier Port Authority to de- 
velop the Port of Buffalo.” He said 
in reply to another question that the 
seaway suggests the advisibility of 
establishment of more grain eleva- 
tors along the outer Buffalo harbor. 
At present, the only elevator on the 
outer harbor is Pillsbury’s Pool Ele- 
vator. 
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Scholarship Holders 
At K-State Named 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Three 
Kansas State College students major- 
ing in milling technology have been 
announced as holders of $300 Inter- 
national Milling Co. scholarships for 
the 1958-59 school year by Max W. 
Milbourn, chairman of the K-State 
general scholarship committee. They 
are Robert Gary Reid, junior from 
Hutchinson, Kansas; Donald Perry 
Adee, senior from Phillipsburg, Kan- 
sas, and Lee Scott Hackett, sopho- 
more from Fairfax, Mo. 
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D. B. Walker 


Purina Forms Major 


Division for Soybeans 


ST. LOUIS — Ralston Purina Co. 
has set up its soybean operations as a 
major division with D. B. Walker as 
director, soybean division, it has been 
announced by Eldred A. Cayce, vice 
president and director of purchasing. 
The soybean division will have charge 
of the company’s soybean buying, 
processing and oil merchandising. The 
company has five soybean plants. 

Mr. Walker has been with Ralston 
Purina for 23 years. Most of that time 
he has been associated with the soy- 
bean phase of the company’s business. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 
WAREHOUSE DESTROYED 

WILBUR, WASH.—Fire destroyed 
the Llewellyn warehouse here, 
scorching the railroad depot, a car- 
load of wheat and damaging 80,000 
bu. barley. Part of the barley may be 
salvaged. Cause of the fire is un- 
known. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 








Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Oct. Oct 
17 24 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 43% 27 42 4\ 
Allis-Chalmers 29% 22% 28 28 
Am. Bakeries Co 444 34/2 42% 42% 
Am. Cyanamid 53% 39'2 SiMe 49' 
A-D-M Co 39'2 29 38% 37% 
Borden 742 60% %73% 74 
Cont. Baking Co 46% 27% 44% 46% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 47% 433% 45% 47 
Cream of Wheat 37% 282 36/2 35'/2 
Dow Chemica 70% 52% 66% 67'/2 
Gen. Baking Co 3% 9% 11% 2M 
Pid. $8 14 125 140% 
Gen. Foods Corp 71 48 68% 66 
Gen. Mills, Inc 85% 60% 82'2 8 
Merck & Co 73% 36% 69'/2 67 
Pfd. $3.50 36 74 78 
Natl. Biscuit Co 5 41% 48% 47% 
Pfd. $7 168 49% 156 154 
Pfizer, Chas 94 49% 92% 87 
Pillsbury Co 64 42 62 64 
Procter & Gamble 2% 55 70 715 
Quaker Oats Co 19% 37% 49 49/4 
Pfd. $6 46'2 132'/ 132" 
St. Regis Paper Co 452 26% 45 44'2 
Std. Brands, Inc 8 40% 56% 575 
Sterling Drug 442 295 43% 41% 
Sunshine Bisc Inc 90 72 B64 85's 
Un. Bisc. of Am 37 27% 30% 27% 
Victor Ch. Works 33% 23% 33 32% 
Ward Baking Co : 1% 1% 2 
Pfd. $5.50 95 84 88'% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 04 041/3 
Pfizer, Chas Pfd 94% 98 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd 92 4 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd 96'/2 97 
Un. Bisc. of America, $4.50 Pfd. 93 96 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 76 80 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Oct. Oct 

7 24 

—1958— 1958 958 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Bisc orp 6\/4 3% 5% 5% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 445 24 427 436 

Horn & Hardart 

Corp. of N. Y 35 27 325 33 
Omar Inc 24'/2 73 242 24 


Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd 99 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd 7 8 
Wagner Baking Co 2% 3 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 70 72 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Oct. Oct 
—1958— 1958 958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 4.85 3.25 4.60 
Pfd. B 95 45 54% 54% 
Can. Bakeries 8 5% 8 8 
Can. Food Prod 3.80 2.50 3.50 3.25 
A 8 7 7 7 4 
; Pfd 48 37 47'/ 
Cate Food, A 40 29 36 
50 40 50 
Cons. Bakeries 9'/2 7 7M 8'/2 
Federal Grain 45 26 43 42'/2 
Pfd 30% 252 28 28% 
Gen. Bakeries 7.00 4.90 *8.00 7.00 
Int. Mig Pfd 70 70 70 
Lake of the Woods 
Pfd 128 123 126 128 
Maple Leaf Mig 11% 7%" i” tt 
Pfd 96 85 95 
McCabe Grain, A 25 16% 25 
25 23 25 
Ogilvie Flour 36 26 34% 3 
fd 55 130 50 
Std. Brands 48 “SF 53's 
Toronto Elevs 24'/2 17 34'/3 33 
United Grain A 1é 15 6 16 
Weston, G., A 33 21 30% 32 
8 33 2 30 32% 
Pid. 412% 97 87 95% Fi 


*Less than board lot 
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Russian Agriculture 


Far Behind U.S., 
Feed Man States 


MINNEAPOLIS—L. M. (Red) 
Henderson, vice president of Dough- 
boy Industries, Inc., New Richmond, 
Wis., gave 125 members of the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. a 
graphic view of Russian agriculture 
last week. 

The guest speaker at the Oct. 20 
meeting of the group, Mr. Henderson 
showed more than 150 slides taken 
during his visit to Europe and Russia 
as part of the People to People pro- 
gram as approved by the U.S. State 
Department. He was one of a group 
of 24 feed industry and farm equip- 
ment industry representatives and 
farmers on the trip. 

In Russia, the group visited Lenin- 
grad, Minsk, Moscow, Kiev, Kharkov 
and other smaller cities. 

While the trip had been planned, 
Mr. Henderson said, to give the visi- 
tors an idea that Russian agriculture 
was progressing rapidly, there were 
several indications that the opposite 
is true. 

Showing a picture of a large truck 
on exhibit in Moscow, he said he had 
seen only one other. That also was 
on exhibit. There were several other 
displays which were obviously models 
built only for exhibit, he said. 

On Russian farms the group saw 
horse-drawn wagons and agricultural 
practices which typified the U.S. at 
the early part of this century, he said. 

Mr. Henderson indicated that there 
appeared to be technical knowledge 
and skill at top levels but that the 
rulf between this level and the work- 
ing farmer is wide. 

Education for technical skills ap- 
pears to be very effective, he said. 
There is a deep interest among the 
young people to gain the education 
which will put them in the higher- 
paid technical group. He showed 
slides of teen-age Russians studying 
everywhere in their spare moments 

Berlin Comparison 

The best comparison between Com- 
munism and a free enterprise system, 
however, can be found in Berlin, he 
said. He showed one slide of a busy 
West Ber!in intersection with mcdern 
cars well-stocked stores and 
no signs of the rubble left from 
World War II but one church which 
stands as a symbol of the futility of 
war. 

Another slide, taken 500 feet away 


buses 


in East Berlin, shows a street of 
ruined buildings left from World 
War II. The street was empty of 


people, vehicles and stores. 

“If there was ever a chance for the 
Russians to show the world what it 
could do, it is here in East Berlin,” 
he said. “This is what you see.” 

— -sREAD 
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General Baking Co. 
Profit Up Slightly 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
chairman of the board of General 
Baking Co., has announced that the 
net profit of the company for the 39- 
week period ended Sept. 27, 1958 (af- 
ter federal inceme taxes of $1,699,- 
330) amounted to $1,514,806, equal to 
64.7¢ a common share after meeting 
preferred dividend requirements 

This compares with net profit for 
the corresponding period in 1957 (af- 
ter federal income taxes of $1,505,- 
972) of $1,493,590, or 63.3¢ a common 
share 


Flour Distributors 
In New York Elect 


NEW YORK R. Fenster 
Consolidated Flour Corp., was elect- 
ed president of the New York Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors at the 
annual dinner meeting of the group 
held here recently. He succeeds Er- 
nest Brehm, Otto Brehm, Inc., Yonk- 
ers, who served a two-year term as 
president of the 


George 


association. 


Charles Metzendorf, Metzendorf 
Bros., Inc., Perth Amboy, N.J., was 
named vice president and Eleanore D 
Cashin, Kelly-Erickson Co., Inc., and 
Jack DiFiore were reelected secre- 
tary and treasurer, respectively 


Herbert H. Lang, Coulter & Coul- 
ter, Inc., was reappointed to represent 
the New York group on the board of 
directors of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors 
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Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . . : 
Extensive experience with top-quality wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 

and Oregon milled in the largest flour mill on the West Coast means flours | 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. ie | 
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FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. | 
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CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 
82 Beaver Street, New York City 
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“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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November 

Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Al Wohlleb, 748 Loretto, Louisville 
11, Ky. 

Nov. 3—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 

MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
: Redwood 1-3262 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
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High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONTER, IND 
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Inc., Stratford Hotel, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; sec., Charles Barr, 584 Camp- 
bell Ave., West Haven 15, Conn. 

Nov. 3-6—Wholesale Variety Bak- 
ers Assn., Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., 
Max L. Kayer, 416 Church St., Nor- 
folk 10, Va. 

Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, Stahiman Station, 
Nashville 8, Tenn. 

Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Noy. 21-22—District 18, Association 
of Operative Millers, Bessborough 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 
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languages: ENGLISH ond SPANISH. 


ONLY U.S. $10.00. 
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AMERICA'S BEST COMMERCIAL AND 


INDUSTRIAL REFERENCE DIRECTORY 


a MONUMENTAL work, magnificently bound, 
absolutely UP TO DATE and completely differ- 
ent, is the SEARCHLIGHT for all Export and 
Import Merchants, Commission Agents Manu- 
facturers’ Representatives, Buying Agents and 
Makers or Producers of the 21 AMERICAN, 19 
EUROPEAN and 30 Countries of AFRICA, 
AUSTRALASIA, includes Cities in AUSTRALIA, 
INDIA, FEDERATION OF MALAYA, NEW ZEA- 
likewise the SOUTHWEST PACIFIC, 
and other Countries in the MIDDLE and FAR 


CIRCULATION: 30,000 COPIES 


These 70 Countries where M. G. G. has had 
wide circulation for fourteen years, constitutes 
the BEST and SELECT market for the U. S. A. 
due to the fact that imports from the U. S. A. 
are 63 times 
of the countries of the world. 

pone oo an = IMPORTERS’ of the Universe, and assures to you.a a and 
widespread promotion if you advertise in '"MAYER'S GRAND GUIDE."' Our No. 9? issue 
for year 1959 is in process of advanced preparation and printing will soon commence. 
This highly recommended Guide is printed on first class paper, and is written in two 


We still have a few copies available of the 1958 (No. 8) edition. PRICE 
Mr. JOSEPH MAYER, Publisher 


Casilla Correo N.° 1561 
BUENOS AIRES (ARGENTINA) 
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Hote}, Saskatoon, Sask.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


December 


Dec. 5-6—District 1, Association 
of Operative Millers, Wichita, Kan- 
sas; sec., Richard Magerkurth, C-G-F 
Grain Co., Topeka, Kansas. 

Dec. 10-13 — National Association 
of Wheat Growers annual convention, 
Denver, Colo. 

Dec. 18—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Kansan Hotel, 
Topeka, Kansas; sec., George Tes- 
arek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


January, 1959 


Jan. 6-7—Elevator Business Man- 
agers’ Clinic, Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich.; contact, Earl Brown, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, Co- 
operative Extension Service, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Jan. 10-18—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 13—Michigan State’s seventh 
annual bakers educational conference, 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich.; contact, 
George Bedell, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich. 

Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Jan. 23-24—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Wilmington, Cal. 

Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., winter meeting, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore; sec., Edwin 
C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 

Jan. 29-30—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers technical-educational 
sanitation committee meetings, Ra- 
disson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Jan. 31—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. 
Howie, J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan 
Bldg., 123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


February, 1959 


Feb. 1-3—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
sec., Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier 
St., New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 6-8 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N.C.; chrm., Les 








Jacobs, Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Feb. 26-28—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., William A. Prince, Jr., Globe 
Woven Belting Co., Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 


March, 1959 


March 2-5—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


April, 1959 


April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; pres., Benson L. 
Skelton, SBA, Inc., Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 

April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bidg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

April 12-17—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents, Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1120 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 

April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


May, 1959 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
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sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 

May 3-7—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists annual meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C.; 
exec, sec., R. J. Tarleton, University 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

May 4-6—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1958 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 


May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. 


Jabusch, Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Iil.; sec., Donald 8. Eber, 689 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 13-15—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, IIL; sec., OC. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ii. 

May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

May 17-23—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; chm., Gordon Nash, Pris- 
cilla Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio; in- 
formation from: Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, 735 W. Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago, Ill. 


June, 1959 


June 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF Cc 


RUST ON KANSAS WHEAT 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Consid- 
erable rust is being reported on early 
planted and volunteer wheat in cen- 
trai and western Kansas. Claude L 
King, extension plant pathologist at 
Kansas State College, says this has 
been identified chiefly as leaf rust, 
with a trace of stem rust, by C. O. 
Johnston, federal rust authority sta- 
tioned at K-State. 
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Here is the new “Twin Star” pattern 
in stainless steel tableware that is 


being introduced by General Mills, 


Inc. 


GMI Introducing New 
Stainless Steel 


Tableware Pattern 


MINNEAPOLIS—Introduction of a 
brilliant new pattern in _ stainless 
steel tableware will be made during 
October by General Mills, Inc. Called 
“Twin Star,” the pattern is the new- 
est addition to the company’s coupon 
premium plan. It will be offered from 
the company’s premium center in 
Minneapolis, reportedly the largest 
outlet for silverware in the world. 

Since 1947 when GMI inaugurated 
a coupon premium plan with an origi- 
nal silverware pattern, “Queen Bess,” 
the actual number of pieces distrib- 
uted has been a closely guarded se- 
cret. Now E. H. Andreson, vice pres- 
ident and director of marketing, re- 
veals that the number of coupons re- 
deemed for “Queen Bess” silverplate 
and Betty Crocker cook books over 
the past 10 years, would amount to 
the sale of almost 54 million cases of 
GMI products. This total does not in- 
clude the vast numbers of coupons 
saved by consumers not yet re- 
deemed. 

Extensive consumer research also 
has shown as many as one out of four 
families in the U.S. has saved Betty 
Crocker coupons in a single year, Mr 
Andreson said. 





Frank S. Gochenour, 
Cookie Firm Head, Dies 


LOS ANGELES—Frank S. Goche- 
nour, 71, pioneer bakery owner and 
head of the Mama Cookie Co., 
Angeles in North 
Hollywood recently, following a long 


Los 


died at his home 


illness 
A native of Westphalia, Kansas, 
Mr. Gochenour worked his way up 


from a dishwasher in Kansas City to 
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became the owner, with a 
Frank Busche, of the Bush Cookie 
Co., a chain of sweet goods plants 
The bakeries were sold in 1912 for $1 
million. 

After the sale, Mr. Gochenour 
moved to Los Angeles and had oper- 
ated the Mama Cookie Co. there since 
that time. He was a charter member 
of the Wilshire Country Club 

Surviving are his widow, two sis- 
ters and a cousin, R. L. Nafziger 
chairman of the board of the Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp., Kansas City. 
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St. Regis Earnings 
For Third Quarter 


Show Increase 


NEW YORK—A general rise in 
business activity increased the earn- 
ings of St. Regis Paper Co. and its 
consolidated subsidiaries in the third 
quarter of 1958, although net income 
for the first nine months, at $12,- 
732,541, was still below the ccmpara- 
ble nine months of last year at $14,- 
683,600. Third quarter earnings for 
this year were equal to 60¢ a share 
on St. Regis common stock, compared 
with 50¢ a share in the third quarter 
of 1957. 

The company also showed an in- 
crease in income from the first quar- 
ter, at 41¢ a share, to 51¢ in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1958. 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 
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Earnings for the first nine months 
of 1958 on 8,158,105 shares of com- 
mon stock were equal to $1.52 a 
share, compared with $1.75 on the 
8,157,035 shares outstanding in the 
first nine months of 1957. 

Sales in the first nine months of 
1958 totaled $261,144,380, compared 
with $267,501,033 in the same period 
of last year. 

Following a recent meeting of the 
board of directors, the company re- 
ported that in recent months the new 
kraft paperboard machine at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., has operated at a level 
approaching its rated capacity of 1,- 
000 tons a day and that the outlook 
is for continued high production. The 
St. Regis corrugated container plants 
have shown some improvement in op- 
erations over last year. 

Directors declared a dividend of 
35¢ a share on common stock, pay- 
able Dec. 1 to stockholders of record 
Oct. 31. The board also declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.10 a 
share on preferred stock, payable 
Jan. 1, 1959, to stockholders of record 
Dec. 5, 1958. 
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General Baking 
Traffic Manager 


Retiring Nov. 15 


NEW YORK — Harry H. Horton, 
traffic manager of General Baking 
Co. since 1930, will retire from the 
company Nov. 15. R. J. Hug, com- 
pany president, made the announce- 
ment and also issued the news that 
Mr. Horton plans to open his own 
traffic consultation firm in Portland, 
Maine, Dec. 1. 

Mr. Hug stated that General Bak- 
ing will feel a great loss when Mr. 
Horton takes his leave after 35 years 
service during which time he _ pio- 
neered many innovations in his field. 
As the first transportation and dis- 
tribution expert to recognize and un- 
derstand the vast economical and ef- 
ficiency possibilities of transporting 
flour and food granules in bulk rath- 
er than in packages, Mr. Horton 
worked diligently for some time to 
exploit this method, Mr. Hug said. 

His perseverance was rewarded 
since Mr. Horton collaborated with 
others in developing various facilities 
to handle bulk materials, such as the 
“Air-Slide” rail car, aluminum tote 
bins used in local movements via 
truck and rail container cars to reach 
distant points that are located off 
track. Mr. Horton also collaborated 
with manufacturers and operators of 
air activated containers as_ they 
strove to perfect additional bulk car- 
rying methods. 

During World War II Mr. Horton 
was a member of a voluntary citizens 
advisory committee that was avail- 
able to all of the military services to 
advise and guide them with their mul- 
tiple transportation problems. His 
election to the traffic committee of 
the Grocery Manufacturers of Ameri- 
ca enabled him to assist in the entire 
food industry’s traffic programs. 


SREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Purchase Announced 


SPRINGFIELD, MO.—The Paul 
Mueller Co., Springfield, manufactur- 
er of Mueller bulk flour storage bins, 
has announced the purchase of the 
Crissey Nu-Matic-Flo bulk flour and 
pneumatic conveying equipment divi- 
sion of the Crissey Co., Kansas City. 
Benjamin D. Crissey of that firm will 
be available to the Mueller company 
in a consulting and advisory capacity. 
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BREAD PRICES WILL BE 
PROBED AT VANCOUVER 


VANCOUVER—Answering the de- 
mands of Alderman Anna Sprott, the 
Vancouver city council intends to find 
out why local consumers pay Cana- 
da’s highest prices for bread and 
flour. Mrs. Sprott first asked the 
council to go on record as “deploring 
any increases in the price of essential 
foods at the present time.” But she 
called for an over-all study into the 
entire question of bread and flour 
prices when other aldermen said her 
original motion meant nothing. One 
alderman remarked: “It’s like saying 
we deplore crime or sin. The bakeries 
won't take any notice of our deplor- 
ing. But if we are sincere, we intend 
to take action and should investigate 
the possibility of some controls.” Mrs. 
Sprott declared that Vancouver citi- 
zens pay more for flour and bread 
than anywhere else in Canada “al- 
though the distance we have to ship 
flour is less than to eastern Canada.” 
She added she would like a royal com- 
mission but would settle for a com- 
mittee to study the whole situation. 





“25 Year Club” 
Of Chicago Board 


Has Annual Dinner 


CHICAGO—Some 60 members and 
guests of the “25 Year Club” of the 
Chicago Board of Trade met to cele- 
brate their sixth annual dinner re- 
cently at the restaurant in the Board 
of Trade Building. 

Of the 38 club members employed 
by the board, August C. Hennig of 
the executive offices, holds the club 
record of 46 years of service 

At the informal dinner, Thomas E 
Hosty, chairman of the board, com- 
mented: “I certainly do not want to 
let this occasion pass without taking 
the opportunity afforded me to 
sure each of you on behalf of the en- 
tire membership our appreciation for 
the contributions you have made to 
the successful operation of this great 
institution.”” He then pointed out the 
board of trade now has 25 pensioners 
who are honorary members of the 
club, compared to only 15 last year 

Of the pensioned employees, 14 
were present for the dinner, includ- 
ing two with the longest service rec- 
ords. They are John Aitkens who was 
recording secretary to the board of 
directors when he retired after 62 
years of work; and Jacob Smith of 
the grain sampling department who 
retired after 52 years with the board. 


as- 
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Overseas Research Program to Benefit 


U.S. Agriculture Announced by USDA 


WASHINGTON Expanded mar- 
kets for agricultural products, more 
productive forests, new crops for 
U.S. growers, and greater capability 
of warding off possible future inva- 
sions of foreign diseases and insect 
pests of U.S. crops and livestock are 
among the benefits anticipated from 
a new program of research in foreign 
countries that has been announced 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

This research will be paid for with 
foreign currencies accruing in the 
various countries to the account of 
the U.S. from the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities under the 
Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, generally 
known as Public Law 480. The pro- 
gram, aimed in part at reducing sur- 
pluses of U.S. agricultural commodi- 
ties, will thus be paid for by sales of 
these surpluses abroad, USDA of- 
ficials reported. 

Program Explained 

The research will be done under 
contracts or grants by foreign scien- 
tists at foreign institutions in four 
general fields—utilization of farm 
products, farm production, marketing 
and forestry. The work will be super- 
vised for all USDA 
cerned by Dr. Guido E 
sistant administrator of USDA's 
Agricultural Research Service, 
will maintain headquarters in Wash- 
ington. An overseas office to admin- 
ister the program in Europe and the 
Middle East will be established in 
association with the office of the U.S. 
agricultural attache in Rome by Dr. 


agencies con- 


Hilbert, as- 


who 








Robert M. Hamilton 


NEW MANAGER—Robert M. Hamil- 
ton has been named manager of pro- 
tein sales for the Oilseeds Division of 
General Mills, Inc. The announce- 
ment of Mr. Hamilton’s appointment 
was made by Fred H. Hafner, direc- 
tor of protein operations for the divi- 
sion. In the newly created position, 
Mr. Hamilton will direct marketing 
of soy protein products to various 
segments of the food industry. For 
the past six years, Mr. Hamilton has 
done special development work in 
connection with wheat starches, pro- 
teins, and amino acids at the com- 
pany’s central research laboratories. 
Before joining GMI he was associated 
with the Clinton Corn Processing Co. 
and with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Walter M. Scott, presently serving 
as assistant to the ARS administra- 
tor. Overseas offices in other areas 
also are planned. USDA 
that will participate in the program 
include the Forest Service and Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, in ad- 
dition to ARS. 

Some foreign research has actually 
started on utilization studies to find 
new or expanded uses for U.S. agri- 
cultural commodities. The farm pro- 
duction, forestry and marketing re- 
search programs are still in the 
planning stage. 

Surveys will be made by three 
teams of USDA scientists to evalu- 
ate the potential of foreign scientists 
and their facilities and to determine 
the willingness of foreign govern- 
ments to sanction the research. One 
team is to survey Europe and the 
Middle East, another the Far East, 
and the third will study the situa- 
tion in Central and South America 
The surveys in Europe, the Middle 
East, and the Far East are expected 
to be completed by the end of 1958, 
and the Latin American survey by 
the spring of 1959. A survey last 
spring of utilization research possi- 


agencies 


bilities in Europe and the Middle 
East was the basis for work already 
begun in these areas 

PL 480 funds amounting to $6,- 


650,000 for utilization research have 
already been allocated for use in the 
U.K., Finland, Italy and Israel. In- 
clusion of other countries in this pro- 
gram is expected. In addition, funds 
amounting to $3.9 million have been 
appropriated for farm, marketing and 


forestry research in Indonesia, Pak- 
istan, Finland, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
India, Israel and Chile. This work, 


too, is expected to be expanded to 
other countries 

Both basic and applied research 
will be included in the various pro- 
grams, but the stress will be on basic 
or fundamental studies, because 


many foreign scientists have made 
their most noteworthy contributions 
in this area. Selection of research 


projects will be guided by several 
considerations. Among these is the 
necessity of having PL 480 money 
ivailable in a given country. Also 
the results of the work should help 
to develop new markets both in the 
U.S. and in the nation concerned 

In many cases, advantage can be 
taken of special knowledge or tech- 
niques available at foreign institu- 
tions which would help to solve a 
problem more quickly than it could 
be solved in the U.S. Also, contacts 
between science and industry in some 
countries may help bridge the gap 
between research accomplishment 
and actual expansion of commodity 
markets. 

The list of specific research pro- 
jects that might profitably be un- 
dertaken in foreign countries is very 
broad, according to Dr. Hilbert. In 
the field of farm research, for exam- 
ple, it is envisioned that studies of 
the virus diseases afflicting the live 
stock of Europe and Asia might be 
made, so that control and 
eradication officials in the U.S. would 
be able to combat successfully fu- 
ture outbreaks of such _ diseases, 
should they occur in this country 
Similar work can be done on plant 
pests, such as nematodes, viruses and 
various races of rust, as a hedge 
against future U.S. outbreaks 

Research grants already made to 
British scientific institutions indicate 
the type of contributions foreign re- 
searchers can make in expanding the 


disease 


utilization of U.S. agricultural com- 


modities in surplus. Two of the 


grants are fcr basic studies of pro 
perties and behavior of cotton fibers 
and yarns, and four others are for 
food-preservation studies 

Marketing research to be under- 
taken overseas will provide new 
knowledge needed in quality evalua- 
tion of farm commodities, better 
understanding of the _ biochemical 
changes that occur in maturing fruits 
and vegetables, and new information 
market 


ind consumer habits and pref- 


on market diseases insect 
pests 


erences in foreign countries 
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July 1 Grain Stocks in Principal 
Exporting Countries Near Record 


WASHINGTON — July 1 grain 
stocks in the four principal export- 
ing countries were only slightly be- 
low the record total of July 1, 1957, 
according to preliminary calculations 
of the Foreign Agricultural Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Wheat, rye and oats stocks showed 
reductions from the high points of 
a year ago, while corn and barley 
stocks were at new records. Total 
stocks, though nominally below the 
all-time high of a year ago, are a 
third above the average of 1953-57, 
a period in which each successive 
year established a new record, FAS 
officials pointed out. 

A total of 134.9 million short tons 
estimated for the five principal grains 
in the current year shows little 
change from the record stocks of 
135.2 million tons a year ago. Higher 
stocks than in 1957 are reported for 
the U.S. and Argentina, but are off- 
set by smaller stocks in Canada and 
Australia. 


Though reductions from the high 
1957 totals are estimated for all 
grains except corn and barley, the 
bulk of the reduction is for wheat, 
with each of the four countries re- 
porting smaller stocks than at the 
beginning of the 1957-58 season. 
The wheat total of 1,746 million 
bushels for the current season is 
200 million bushels below the total 
a year ago, but is more than triple 
the 1945-49 average. Record corn 
stocks of 2,290 million bushels were 
about 225 million bushels more 
than a year earlier. Total feed 
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grain stocks, at 82 million tons, 
were also at a new record, 6 mil- 
lion tons above the previous year. 


Lower wheat stocks reflect small 
crops harvested in Canada and Aus- 
tralia last season, as well as a sus- 
tained high level of exports from 
North America. Though reduced, 
wheat stocks are still sharply above 
any foreseeable import demand and 
a record world crop in prospect this 
year brings total supplies for the 
1958-59 season to an all-time high. 
In the U.S., the comparatively high 
carryover added to the record crop 
harvested this year raises total sup- 
plies 25% above the large supply a 
year ago. This is only partially offset 
by Canada’s reduced supply which is 
down about 14% because of reduc- 
tions in both carryover and produc- 
tion. 

Wheat supplies on July 1, 1958, in 
Australia and Argentina were less 
than a year earlier. The reduction is 
marked in Australia, where a very 
small crop harvested in late 1957 
sharply curtailed export availabil- 
ities. 

European Import Demand 

Import demand for wheat from 
Europe now appears likely to be 
larger than last year, mainly because 
of substantial losses in both quantity 
and quality, incident to bad weather 
at harvest time. However, this may 
also be reflected in smaller import 
requirements for feed grains. Pro- 
duction estimates have been scaled 
down considerably in a number of 
countries where the outlook was 
good before heavy rains held up 
harvesting. Smaller outturns in 
parts of the Near East as well as 
some importing countries of the Far 
East may also increase import needs. 

Some lessening of competition for 
import markets is indicated by re- 
duced crops in France, Syria and 
Iraq, where sizable surpluses were 
held last season. A bumper wheat 
crop is reported for the Soviet Union 
this year, which will give that coun- 
try additional supplies for export. 

Grain stocks in the two Southern 
Hemisphere exporting countries on 
July 1 are in a different position from 
those in North America. In Southern 
Hemisphere countries these are mid- 
season supplies which must cover all 
needs to the end of the current crop 
season and for carryover. Thus, 
stocks of small grains in Argentina 
and Australia are for use within the 
country or for export up to Dec. 1, 
and corn to April 1, the beginning of 
the new season. In contrast, July 1 
stocks in North America approxi- 
mate the year-end carryover of small 
grains. Stocks represent actual car- 
ryover into the new season in the 
U.S., while in Canada the marketing 
season starts Aug. 1. For corn, the 
U.S. marketing season starts Oct. 1. 

A regional breakdown of July 1 
stocks shows the U.S. had 94.5 mil- 
lion short tons of the five grains, 
compared with 89.4 million a year 
earlier and the 1945-49 average of 
32.5 million tons. Increases from 
1957 occurred in stocks of all grains 
except wheat. 


Record Sorghum Stocks 

In addition to the five grains cov- 
ered, the U.S. has record stocks of 
grain sorghums, not included in this 
tabulation because July 1 estimates 
are not available prior to 1956 and 
grain sorghums are of minor impor- 
tance in the other countries covered 
in this review. Of growing impor- 
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tance in the U.S., sorghum stocks on 
July 1, 1958, are estimated at 318 
million bushels, compared with 99 
million in 1957. A record crop this 
year brings total supplies to about 
900 million bushels, about 235 million 
more than a year ago. Excluding the 
large sorghum stocks, however, U.S. 
stocks of the five grains considered 
here were 70% of the total in the 
four countries. 

Canada’s stocks are estimated at 
26.4 million short tons, down from 
31.6 million on July 1, 1957. Though 
16% below the record stocks of a 
year ago, the present level is still 
sharply above average for all grains 
The greatest reduction from last 
year’s stocks is in wheat, with a re- 
duction of 115 million bushels. Can- 
ada’s total represents about 20% of 
the total stocks at the beginning of 
July. Smaller grain crops again this 
year mean that supplies of each of 
the grains for the current season will 
be less than for 1957-58. 

In Argentina July 1 grain stocks, 
estimated at 11.3 million shert tons, 
are 17% larger than a year earlier. 
The increase is entirely in corn, that 
increase more than offsetting sub- 
stantial reductions in other grains. 
The corn harvest beginning in March, 
1958, was the largest since 1948 and 
stocks are above the 1945-49 aver- 
age. As pointed out above, these 
stocks are for domestic consumption 
and export for nine months, until the 
new harvest starts, whereas US. 
corn stocks are only three months 
removed from the next harvest. 

Grain stocks in Australia are at 
the lowest point of recent years be- 
cause of poor harvests last year. A 
total of 2.6 million short tons com- 
pares with 4.4 million in July, 1957, 
and the high of 6.6 million in July, 
1956. Wheat crops of the past two 
years have been sharply below aver- 
age and estimated stocks of 70 mil- 
lion bushels on July 1, 1958, are only 
about half the average of the past 
five years. 








BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New York Section, 
AACC, Schedules 


November Meeting 

NEW YORK—tThe New York Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists has scheduled its 
next meeting for 6:30 p.m. Nov. 10 
at the Brass Rail, 43rd St. and Fifth 
Ave. The speaker will be Dr. Karl F. 
Mattil, associate director of research 
for Swift & Co., who will discuss edi- 
ble fats and oils. 

Dr. D. A. M. Mackay, Evans Re- 
search & Development Corp., spoke 
on gas chromatography at the Oc- 
tober meeting of the section. Using 


slides to illustrate his talk, Dr. 
Mackay described the operation of 
gas chromatography equipment and 


explained how gas chromatograms 
aid in identification of various compo- 
nents of volatile substances and fla- 
vors. 

Dr. Mackay discussed the many dif- 
ficulties in concentrating volatile ma- 
terials from foods, particularly from 
the standpoint of obtaining concen- 
trates of unaltered volatiles for chro- 
matographic use. 

Dr. Otto G. Jensen, Nabisco, sec- 
tion chairman, introduced the follow- 
ing members of his team for the com- 
ing year: E. C. Edelmann, A&P Tea 
Co., vice chairman; William J. S'm- 
cox, Distillation Products Industries, 
secretary-treasurer; Dr. R. A. Morck, 
Nabisco, program chairman; J. T. 
Buckheit, Standard Brands, Inc., pub- 
licity; H. K. Beasley, R. T. Vander- 
bilt, reception, and E. Ferrari, Merck 
& Co., Inc., properties. 
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to this appointment, he was manag- 
er of the Ogden, Utah, branch of the 
division. A native of Bisbee, Ariz., 
Mr. Ragenovich attended public 
schools in San Diego, Cal., and fur- 
thered his education at Santa Bar- 
bara (Cal.) College and the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico at Albuquerque 
He also attended the American In- 
stitute of Baking. His professional 
activities include membership on the 
board of directors of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, San 
Francisco chapter. 

Mr. Ragenovich’s successor as dis- 
trict manager of the division in San 
Francisco will be Edward I. Hunting- 
ton, a territory salesman in the di- 
vision for the past eight years. Mr 
Huntington has been a member of the 
San Francisco district since 1956. 

In announcing the promotion, Har- 
ry D. Kreiser, general sales manager, 
mixes, bakery products division, said 
that Mr. Huntington would direct the 
activities of a and technical 
force operating in northern Califor- 


sales 


nia, the Pacific Northwest and the 
inter-mountain area. 
“We are particularly pleased that 


our new manager could be selected 
from the San Francisco district,” said 
Mr. Kreiser. “Mr. Huntington's thor- 
ough familiarity with this area is 
certain to maintain Pillsbury’s high 
level of service to the bakery and in- 
stitutional industries.” 

Mr. Huntington was born in Glen- 
coe, Minn., and started with Pillsbury 
in 1951 salesman in Austin, 
Minn., and was manager of the dis- 
tributing warehouse there for more 
than two years. He worked as a ter- 
ritory salesman in the Minneapolis 
district before going to San Francisco. 

All of Mr. Huntington’s previous 
employment has been associated with 
the food business—including attend- 
ance at Baker’s School, Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, year's 
work as a baker. Mr. Huntington re- 
cently was elected president of the 
newly-formed San Francisco chapter 
of the Institutional Food Manufac- 
turers of America. Aims of the IFMA 
are to improve marketing standards 
and merchandising methods, promote 
greater brand confidence and loyalty 


as a 


and a 


and encourage and coordinate mar- 
ket research 
DOUBLE CAPACITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA The 


Geary (Ok!'a.) Milling Co. has started 
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Herman Fakler, Jr., 
Beatriz Rodriguez 


Wed in Washington 


WASHINGTON—tThe former am- 
bassador from the Dominican Re- 
public to the Organization of Ameri- 


can States, Jose Ramon Rodriguez, 
and Mrs. Rodriguez, announce the 
marriage of their daughter, Beatriz 


Cristina, to Mr. Herman Fakler, Jr., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Herman Fakler 
of Washington. Mr. Fakler, Sr., is 
vice president of the Millers Nation- 
al Federation in charge of its Wash- 
ington office. 

The wedding took place at Saint 
Ann’s Church Oct. 25. Rev. Henry 
D. Collins, pastor, performed the mar- 
riage ceremony, and Rt. Rev. Msgr 
Tagliaferri of the Apostolic Delega- 
tion, celebrated the nuptial mass and 
conferred the papal blessing. Follow- 
ing the marriage ceremony a recep- 
tion was held at the Army-Navy 
Country Club. 

Given in marriage by her 
Mr. Mario Rodriguez, first secretary 
to the Embassy of the Dominican 
Republic, the bride was also accom- 


brother, 


panied to the altar by her cousin 
Ramon Rodriguez, acting in behalf 
of her godfather. 

Mrs. Mario Rodriguez served as 


matron of honor, and the bridesmaids 
were Miss Gina Arzeno and Miss FI- 
vira Estrella of the Dominican Re- 
public, Mrs. John W. Rauber of 
Washington and Miss Nina Brown 
#— New York City. Miss Olga Mar- 
zarita Rodriguez, niece of the bride, 
was flower girl 

James E. Fakler of Houston, Texas, 
brother of the groom, served as best 
man, and the ushers were Michael 
Keane, John W. Rauber, Robert L 
Toomey, all of Washington, and Ra- 
mon Caceras of the Dominican Re- 
public. David Whitestone of Wash- 
ington sang during the ceremony 

Following their honeymoon, M1 
and Mrs. Fakler will reside in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Fakler is associated with 
the Riggs National Bank 





GOOD CANADIAN WHEAT 
SALES FORECAST 


OTTAWA — Returning from a 
three-week tour of the U.K. and 
Western Europe, Gordon Churchill, 
trade and commerce minister, said 
Canada was assured of good sales of 
wheat this year and the export move- 
ment of Canadian barley in the same 
direction was in prospect of expand- 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








salers and jobbers will be needing to 
replenish supplies soon, but, when 
that time comes, mills may advise 
them to buy hand-to-mouth for a 
while until the price trend becomes 
more apparent. The prices on nation- 
ally advertised brands are unchanged. 
Export business has been limited 
mainly to a few small sales to the 
Americas. Government contracts 
were to have been awarded over the 
weekend. Clears demand has not been 
rushing, but supplies are also still on 
the scarce side. 
Mills continue 


to run full blast. 


There are signs that November might 
see a slackening in the pace. 

Quotations Oct. 24, carlots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter short 
patent $5.30@5.35, standard 95% pa- 
tent $5.20@5.25, straight $5.15@5.20, 
established brands of family flour 
$6.20@7, with the higher figure ap- 
plying to the nationally advertised 
brands delivered over a fairly wide 
area; first clears with 13.50@14.50% 
protein $4.55@4.70, first clears with 
11% protein $4.30@4.35, clears of 1% 
and higher ash $3.95@4.10. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 114% of 
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capacity last week. Sales averaged 
40%, compared with 32% the pre- 
ceding week and 40% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. 
Prices were down 10¢. Quotations 
Oct. 24, basis Kansas City: Family 
flour $6.20, bakery short patent $5.41, 
bakery intermediate $5.31, first clears 
$4.83, second clears $4.33. 

“Hutchinson: New business con- 
tinued extremely slow. Expanded in- 
quiry from bakers hinted that a mar- 
ket break could cause extension of 
commitments beyond Jan. 1, to which 
date most are covered. The trade no- 
ticed the softening market and is now 
waiting for prices to reach the point 
where most of the present contracts 
were booked. No interest was evi- 
denced by either the family trade or 
exporters. Shipping directions were 
brisk and operations generally well 
in excess of the 5-day week. Six and 
7-day operations are certain to con- 
tinue into November. Weaker futures 
more than offset firm cash premiums 
and stronger feed market. Quotations 
Oct. 24, basis Kansas City: Hard win- 
ter family short patent $5.85@5.95; 
bakers’ patent $5.15@5.20; standard 
$5.05 @5.10. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales were 
practically nil. Shipping directions 
were unusually good and exports ac- 
tive. Prices closed unchanged on fam- 
ily flour and 13¢ lower on bakery. 
Quotations Oct. 24, delivered Okla- 
homa points, carlots: Family short 
patent $6.40@6.60, standard $5.70@ 
5.90; bakery, unenriched short patent 
$5.71@5.81, 95% standard patent 
$5.61@5.71; straight grade $5.56@ 
5.66. Truck lots higher on all grades. 


Ft. Worth: New flour business was 
almost at a standstill last week, but 
mills were busy getting out old or- 
ders. Running time averaged about 
5% days. The price of bakers flour 
was lowered 10¢ and first clears 5¢. 
Quotations Oct. 24, 100 lb. cottons: 
Extra high patent family $6.80@7; 
standard bakers, unenriched, $5.65@ 
5.75, first clears $4.75@4.85, deliver- 
ed Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Lacking a significant mar- 
ket development, flour buyers in the 
central states remained content to 
rely on inventories during the week 
ending Oct. 27. The buying pace fell 
to a rate of 20% to 25% of five-day 
milling capacity, very near the slow- 
est for the crop year. 

Barring unforeseen incidents, flour 
salesmen de not look for any buying 
of important volume before the first 
of the year Most bakers have enough 
to last that long on the books, it is 
believed, and current prices are well 
above levels at which the backlog 
was booked. Buyers are willing to 
take a chance that the market will 
decline, or at least not increase very 
much, before buying time. 


Quotations Oct. 24: Spring top pa- 
tent $5.60@6.15, standard $5.50@6.05, 
clear $5.10@5.80; hard winter short 
$5.10@5.75, 95% patent $5@5.65, 
clear $5.55; family flour $7; soft win- 
ter high ratio $7.20, soft winter short 
$6.70, standard $5.65@5.90, clear $5 


@5.20; cookie and cracker flour, 
papers, $4.95. 
St. Louis: Flour sales were ex- 


tremely light last week. Bakery sales 
consisted of immediate shipment, 
small lot orders only. Forward sales 
were a blank. Family flour trade held 
up better but not enough to pull the 
average sales for the week above 
30% of capacity. Prices were dropped 
5¢ on spring and soft wheat flours 
and 10¢ on hard winters. 

Weakness in grain futures is 
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blamed for keeping many buyers out 
of the market. Numerous bookings 
will be exhausted in the next month 
to six weeks, but renewal seems stall- 
ed by the hope for lower prices. 
Spring and Kansas clears are much 
in demand and difficult to locate in 
spite of excellent running time the 
last month. First signs of a leveling 
off of shipping directions are appear- 
ing and reduced grind is expected in 
the next two to three weeks. 

Quotations Oct. 24, 100 Ib. cottons: 
Family top patent $5.65, top hard 
$6.85, ordinary $5.45; Bakery flour in 
100 lb. papers: Cake $6.85, pastry 
$4.80, soft straights $4.90, clears 
$4.55; hard winter short patent $5.45, 
standard $5.30, clears $4.90; spring 
short patent $5.85, standard $5.75, 
clears $5.50. 


East 

Boston: Slightly lower prices fail- 
ed to attract any buying interest in 
the local flour market last week. 
Springs yielded about 4¢ in daily 
stages. Hard winter wheat flour de- 
clined 7¢. The only fluctuation in soft 
wheat flour was a 5¢ rise on the in- 
side price of eastern straights. 

Over-all trading was extremely 
slow with only a scattered sale now 
and then. Most buyers are of the 
opinion that current quotations are 
too high measured against the big 
harvest. As a result, most users are 
stretching inventories as far as pos- 
sible to avoid commitments beyond 
emergency requirements. 

Quotations Oct. 25: Spring short 
patent $6.51@6.61, standard $6.41@ 
6.51, high gluten $6.81@6.91, first 
clears $6.02@6.27; hard winter short 
patents $6.13@6.24, standard $5.98G 
6.09; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.18G 
6.88; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.27@5.62; soft wheat high ratio 
$5.87 @7.72; family $7.12. 

Buffalo: Little was done in the way 
of flour sales last week. Consumers 
held aloof and operated from prior 
commitments. Farmers and elevators 
offered Kansas wheat a little more 
freely last week. This, coupled with a 
slower demand and the threat of ex- 
port competition from abroad, caused 
options and premiums to ease. Soft 
wheat options were also weaker, but 
springs were little changed. 

Spring wheat flour ended the week 
4¢ lower; Kansas declined 7¢; clears 
were very firm and still tight; cake 
and pastry held unchanged. Local 
bakeries’ retail volume held steady. 
A spokesman for one flour mill said, 
however, that his company’s shipping 
directions have slowed. 

Flour output here was below a 
week ago and a year ago. Two mills 
put in a 7-day week; one worked 6 
days, one 5 days, one 4% days and 
the remaining mill 4 days. 

Quotations Oct. 24: Spring family 
$7.10, high gluten $6.63@6.83, short 
$6.33@6.53, standard $6.23@6.48, 
straight $6.43, first clear $5.73@6.03; 
hard winter short $5.96@6.35, stand- 
ard $5.81@6.25, first clear $5.51@ 
5.73; soft winter short patent $7.43@ 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Te ee $37.75@39.00 $2 0003.00 $41.00@41.50 $....@46.50 $....@49.00 
Standard midds. ..... 38.00@38.50  32.00@33.00 42.00@42.50 ...-@47.00  49.00@50.00 
Flour midds. ......... 44.00@45.00 nen aired ‘ons mM Jed a sean seu 
Be GS cc vevoseieccn 46.00@47.50 43.00@44.50  47.00@48.00 ...-@66.00 os eeve 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Die iS, kvctnbaehaneers $32.75@33.50 $38.50@39.00 $....@43.00 $44.75@45.50 § Ps cies 
Shorts .. 33.75@34.50 39.25@39.75 abs 43.50 45.50@46.25 a 
Mill run Ay ao te ona iyee deed i .@38.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
WOOD. og ccsavscceesds $50.00@5! .00 $54.00@55.00 $65.00@66.00 
Winnipeg ......--+++> 36.00@38.09 42.00@45.00 49.00@52.00 
7.74. standard $6.17@7.04, straight smaller operators, but the volume 


$5.32@5.72, first clear $4.82@5.37. 
New York: Slow demand for bak- 
ery flours in the local market per- 
sisted throughout another week. 
However, directions were moderate 
to good for bakery and family flours 
and very active on semolina. This ac- 
tivity has prompted the prediction 
that some ordering is in the offing, 
even if on a small basis to handle 
fill-in for limited periods. Prices con- 
tinued to move in a narrow range and 
market observers indicate little vol- 
ume buying in the near future, bar- 
ring much more attractive prices. Ex- 
port inquiries continued slow. Quota- 
tions Oct. 24: Spring short patent 
$6.50@6.60, standard $6.40@6.50, 
high gluten $6.80@6.90, clears $6G 
6.25; hard winter short $6.10@6.20, 
standard $5.95@6.05; Pacific soft 
wheat flour $6.36@6.96; eastern soft 
wheat straights $5.25@5.60, high 
ratio $5.85@7.70; family $7.10. 
Philadelphia: With slow export and 
commercial demand exerting a bear- 
ish influence on wheat, the local flour 
market remained in low gear. Bakers 
and jobbers continued to hope for an 
opportunity to purchase below cur- 
rent postings. However, quotations 
were giving a good account of them- 
selves and spring grades actually 
moved ahead 5¢ sack over levels of 


was not sizeable. Meanwhile, sales of 
baked foods hold their own, aided by 
special promotions. 

Quotations Oct. 24, 100 lb. cottons: 
Spring high gluten $6.90@7, short 
patent $6.60@6.70, standard $6.50G 
6.60, first clear $6.40@6.50; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.80@5.90, standard 
$5.70@5.80; soft winter, nearby, $4.80 
@4.90. 

Pittsburgh: Flour buying remained 
almost at an all time low. Offers and 
inquiries are few. Some users will 
shortly need additional commitments. 
Most bakeries still have ample flour 
on which to draw. The minority with- 
out ample supplies seems uninter- 
ested. Family patent sales are slow, 
except for some advertised brands of- 
fering special purchasing induce- 
ments. Directions are fairly good to 
good on all patents. 

Quotations Oct. 24, 100 Ib. cottons: 
Hard Kansas standard $5.99@6.04, 
medium $6.04@6.09, short $6.09@ 
6.19; spring standard patents $6.32@ 
6.42, medium $6.37@6.47, short $6.42 
@6.52, first clear $6.01@6.38, high 
gluten $6.72@6.88; advertised family 
patents $7.10, unadvertised $6.58@ 
6.88; pastry and cake flours $5.45@ 


7.65. 
South 





the week before. Other grades were 
mostly unchanged. 

Buyers’ ideas are substantially be- 
low present costs, and the trade is 
in a good position to wait. Some 
think it unlikely there will be active 
replenishment in the near future un- 
less the foreign situation worsens. 
Some p.d.s. buying was reported by 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
delivery: 


New Orleans: Flour sales failed to 
pick up over the last week end. 
Trifling gains occurred in family 
flour, but bakery types remained list- 
less. Large bakeries continue to rely 
on backlogs, encouraged by weaken- 
ing tendencies in the wheat market. 
Waiting seems to be widespread. 
Smaller bakeries are nearing the end 











Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family : ~ Fee | 2 ee ee eS ee OF 
Spring top patent ....... §.60@6.15 ... bis ae = 5 io ~~ bad : 
Spring high gluten ia -- 6.05@6.18 ‘- . .. 6.63@6.83 
Spring short 5.75@5.88 .. tad 5.85 6.33@6.53 
Spring standard 5.50@6.05 5 — a ee -@5.75 6.23@6.48 
Spring straight . > - ae ‘§ ae . aad 7 6.43 
Spring first clear 5.10@5.80 5.38@5.53 ... a -@5.50 5.73@6.03 
Hard winter family ; ; . @7.00 ‘§ .. 6.20@7.00 5.45@6.85 . 33 
Hard winter short jn dielen . §.10@5.75 .. §.30@5.35 ..-@5.45 5.96@6.35 
Hard winter standard : 5.00@5.65 - 5.20@5.25 --@5.30 5.81@6.25 
Hard winter first clear -@5.55 . 4.30@4.70 -@4.90 5.51@5.73 
Soft winter short patent ..»-@6.70 : . sou - ; -. 7.43@7.74 
Soft winter standard 5.65@5.90 . : ; : . 6.17@7.04 
Soft winter straight ing e> ‘ é ; ; ah ‘ 4.90 5.32@5.72 
Soft winter first clear . 5.00@5.20 é ¢ 4.55 4.82@5.37 
Rye flour, white 4.99@5.00 3 77 me is me . §.49@5.54 
Rye flour, dark 4.24@4.25 4.02 ¢ . ‘¢ . 4.74@4.79 
Semolina, bulk ...@... 605@6.15. ; mr ‘ — 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 
Spring family . oh ewan . Be: 2. $...@7.12 $6.58@7.10 $... ; 
Spring high gluten : a et 6.90 a et gt re 6.88 6.45@6.65 
Spring short ...... 6.50@6.60 6.60@6.70 6.51@6.6! 6.42@6.52 6.35@6.55 
Sories OO EOS 6.40@6.50 6.50@6.60 6.41@6.5! 6.32@6.42 6.15@6.35 
Spring first clear 6.00@6.25 6.40@6.50 6.02@6.27 6.01@6.38 5.60@5.90 
Hard winter short 6.10@6.20 5.80@5.90 Soaee 09 6.09@6.19 5.75@5.90 
Hard winter standard wet 5p 5.70@5.80 5.98@6.09 5.99@6.04 5.60@5.70 
Hard winter first clear ia ’ be ‘ a 3 he et ... 455@4.85 
Soft winter short patent ...@ : .@ nt yee 5.30@5.65 
Soft winter straight .. 5.25@5.60 @... 5.27@5.42 ...@ 4.90@5.15 
Soft winter first clear . ‘ she : .° noes . -.-@... 4.25@4.65 
Rye flour, white ..... 5.40@5.50 5.50@5.60 : ..- §.34@5.38  ... ay. 
Re Wear, GOR oicecccssvvecs ee ~ , 5 sot ey 4.35@4.60 »- ‘ 
Semolina, bulk 6.88@6.98 .@ ; ‘oe = wos 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ..........ee0-: $...@9.80 Spring top patent ....... $5.95@6.20 $5.90@6.30 
CED 6 vescdsceacdsendyss ae — Bakers* Suvenvakten ... 4.90@5.20 4.65@4.90 
PRONE sccccndeccccdcvevenesa ..-@5.09 Winter exports? .--@4.00 re AS 


*100-Ib. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 
and British Columbia boundary. $Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers. 


of their contracts and so must re- 
enter the market shortly. Soft flour 
business was a little better. Sales 
were for small quantities, principally 
cracker and specialty grades. Cake 
flour business was extremely light. 
Clears maintained a steady tone. De- 
mand was not too brisk, with a 
broader outlet needed to maintain 
values, although offerings were small 

Flour sales abroad were limited to 
a pick-up in business to the Philip- 
pines and fair amounts sold to other 


South Pacific destinations. Slightly 
better business was reported with 
Venezuela although importers have 


utilized practically all their licenses 
for the August-October quarter which 
required that flour must reach Vene- 
zuela by Oct. 31. Sales to the other 
Americas occurred in only limited 
quantities. Netherlands’ purchases 
were small and mostly for November 
and December 

Quotations Oct. 24, carlots, 100 Ib. 
papers: Hard winter bakery short 
patent $5.75@5.90, standard $5.60G 
5.70, first clear $4.55@4.85; spring 
short patent $6.35@6.55, standard 
$6.15@6.35, first clear $5.60@5.90, 
high gluten $6.45@6.65; soft wheat 
short patent $5.30@5.65, straight 
$4.90@5.15, first clear $4.25@4.65 
high ratio cake $5.75@6.20 
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Pacific Coast 

Seattle: Pacific Northwest flour 
grind continued at good capacity last 
week on old orders for the Philip- 
pines, the U.S. Army Quartermaster 
and domestic buyers. Local mills have 
been receiving daily orders from the 
Philippines, most of which are small 
There was no new business of any 
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proportion. Quotations Oct. 24: Bak- 
ery flour, pastry $5.09; family $9.80. 

Portland: Production continued 
high in the Pacific Northwest last 
week as mills worked on backlogs. 
Export mills are booked solid close to 
the first of the year. The Philippines 
continue to book and the South Pa- 
cific comes in occasionally. Smaller 
mills are doing well. Domestic 
buyers are booked ahead and most 
business now is on fill-in orders. Quo- 
tations Oct. 25: All Montana $6.57, 
high gluten $6.90, clears $6.49, Blue- 
stem bakers $6.44, cake $7.09, pastry 
$6.09, pie $5.99, whole wheat $6.24, 
graham $5.68, cracked wheat $5.73, 
crushed wheat $6.34 
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Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The biggest or- 
der placed in milling circles during 
the week concerned contracts award- 
ed by a_ government purchasing 
agency for a total of 18,900 long tons 
of flour for shipment to Ceylon, cov- 
ering tenders calling for closing Oct. 
22. The quantity on which mills were 
invited to quote was 10,000 long tons 
for November shipment and 10,000 
long tons for December shipment. 
Most Canadian export mills partici- 
pated in the business, of which 9,400 
long tons was booked for shipment 
from Montreal in November and 9Q,- 
500 long tons for shipment from Van- 
couver in December. 

Domestic flour business is fairly 
steady. Quotations Oct. 24: Top pa- 
tent springs for use in Canada, $5.95 
@6.20 in 100’s cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.90 
@5.20 in 100 lb. papers, less cash 
discounts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 

Most domestic buyers of winter 
wheat flour have their immediate re- 
quirements pretty well covered. 
There is no interest in this type of 
flour to speak of from overseas users. 
Quotations Oct. 24: $4, 100 Ib. in ex- 
port cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

There is plenty of winter wheat 
available for milling purposes, with 
quite a bit still on the farms. Quota- 


tions Oct. 24: $1.47@1.48 bu. f.o.b 
shipping point. 
Vancouver: After heavy exports 


for a fortnight, Canadian flour sales 
the Pacific, mainly to the 
Philippine Islands, were down last 
week. Some shippers here estimate 
that, as a result of heavy buying 
from Manila the past month or so, 
deliveries of flour to the islands dur- 
ing November will run high. This 
amount of flour is expected to create 
a surplus and prices are expected to 
show a fair decline. Australian mills 
at the end of September reduced 
prices about 6¢ cwt. Shippers report 
that the volume of credits which have 
arrived on this side of the ocean in 
the past few weeks have been the 
largest in years. Some heavy buying 


across 


was due to trouble in the Formosa 
Straits. 

There were reports that the em- 
ployees of NAMARCO, the state mar- 
keting organization in Manila, had 
gone on strike and that no certifi- 
cates were available for cassava 


flour, the use of which is mandatory 
when applying for foreign exchange 
for foreign flour imports. 

The domestic market is quiet with 
prices unchanged. Quotations Oct. 24 
hard wheat grinds: First patents 
$5.95, bakers’ patents $4.90 papers, 
$5.10 cottons; Ontario pastry $6.75, 
cake $7.35. 

Winnipeg: clear- 


Canadian flour 
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ances to overseas destinations in- 
creased to 426,000 sacks for the week 
ended Oct. 23, from 364,800 the previ- 
ous week. The current total included 
127,800 sacks for International Wheat 
Agreement destinations. This was 7,- 
400 sacks more than the preceding 
week. Domestic trade in flour con- 
tinues to show seasonal improvement 
with the approach of the Christmas 
and New Year holiday season. Mills 
continue to operate to capacity and 
supplies are well absorbed. Prices are 
firm. Quotations Oct. 25: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boun- 
dary, cotton 100’s, $5.90@6.30; sec- 
ond patents, cottons $5.65@6.05; sec- 
ond patents to bakers, paper 100’s, 
$4.65@4.90. All prices cash carlots. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: There was little inter- 
est last week in either rye grain or 
flour. Offerings at Minneapolis for the 
week amounted to approximately 38 
cars, the same level as the previous 
week. Flour prices were steady. Quo- 
tations Oct. 27: Pure white No. 1 
$4.77, medium $4.57, dark $4.02. 


Chicago: Rye flour sales were slow 
in the central states during the week 
ending Oct. 27. Potential buyers have 
sizable order backlogs and, unless 
prices dip materially or some im- 
portant buying influence develops 
which is not currently on the horizon 

an attitude of playing it close-to- 
the-belt is expected to prevail among 
customers. Quotations Oct. 24: White 
patent $4.99@5, medium $4.79@4.80, 
dark $4.24@4.25. 


Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. Sales were less than nomi- 
nal. Quotations Oct. 24: White $5.49 
@5.54, medium $5.29@5.34, dark $4.74 
@4.79. 


Philadelphia: The local rye market 
continued to drift last week as hand- 
to-mouth buying accounted for the 
principal activity once again. The Oct. 
24 quotation on rye white of $5.50@ 
5.60 was unchanged from the week 
previous 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales contin- 
ued slow and of small volume. Direc- 
tions continued fairly good. Quota- 
tions Oct. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Pure white No. 1 $5.34@5.38, medium 
$5.09 @5.18, dark $4.35 @4.60, rye meal 
$4.64 @ 4.88. 

Portland: Quotations Oct. 25: White 
patent $7.30, pure dark $6.30. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal is normal for 
the time of year, with supplies good 
and prices firm. Quotations Oct. 24: 
Rolled oats in 80-Ib. cottons, $5.55, 
oatmeal in 100’s cottons, $6.85, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is increasing in the three 
prairié provinces, reflecting the usual 
seasonal improvement in advance of 
the Christmas and New Year holi- 
days. Production is steady and prices 
unchanged. Quotations Oct. 25: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@ 
5.65, oatmeal in 100-Ib. sacks $6.65@ 
6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 





@ 36.75, millrun $36.13@37.13, shorts 


$36.50 @ 37.50. Mixed or pool cars 
higher on all classes. 
Ft. Worth: Offerings were light 


last week. Demand was fairly good 
and the trend stronger. Quotations 
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Oct. 24, burlaps: Bran $43, gray shorts 
$43.50; bulk middlings $40, delivered 
Texas common points; $2 higher on 
bran, $2.50 up on shorts, $4 higher on 
middlings compared with the previ- 
ous week. 


Chicago: A better demand for bran 
and standard middlings developed in 
the central states during the week 
ending Oct. 27. Prices advanced up to 
$2.50 ton. In waiting for lower prices, 
some feed manufacturers seem to 
have let their inventories get low. 
Their entry into the market for sup- 
plies, and the sudden demand, pro- 
duced an upturn. Heavier millfeeds 
held steady to slightly lower. Quota- 
tions Oct. 24: Bran $37.75@39, stand- 
ard middlings $38@38.50, flour mid- 
dlings $44@45, red dog $46@47.50. 


St. Louis: Millfeeds developed mod- 
erate strength last week following 
reports of slower flour mill running 
time soon. Demand picked up sharply 
and prices advanced $2 on bulk bran 
and $2.50 on bulk middlings. Interest 
in sacked feeds was held down by 
limited offerings. 

Most feed mixers were pushed by a 
sizable increase in formula feed trade 
to replace depleted inventories. The 
possibility of a lighter flour mill grind 
increased the willingness to cover 
needs ahead. Although heavy book- 
ings for this week are reported, few 
forward sales have been completed. 
Mixers have held back from selling 
ahead, hopeful that better returns will 
develop. Quotations Oct. 24: Sacked 
bran $38.50@39, shorts $39.25 @39.75; 
bulk bran $33@33.50, shorts $35.50@ 
36, middlings $34.50@35. 


Boston: Millfeeds were higher in 
the local market last week but trad- 
ing interest continued spotty. Most 
transactions were of limited volume 
to maintain adequate inventories. 
Most buyers were reluctant to make 
extensive commitments, frequently in- 
ferring that current prices are too 
high. The supply situation is moderate 
to ample. Bran finished about $2 
higher, while middlings were $2.50 to 
$3.50 above closing levels of the pre- 
ceding week. Quotations Oct. 25: 
Bran $49, middlings $49@50. 


Buffalo: There was good activity in 
millfeeds last week, due to consum- 
ers who let their inventories run low. 
Medium and large mixers and the 
country trade were in the market. 
Flour mill running time was off 
slightly, but millfeed prices rose be- 
cause of the demand rather than any 
lack of supplies. Shipping positions 
were tight all along the line, a situ- 
ation which has not occurred in some 
time. Differentials narrowed. Sacked 
items were up and bulk advanced to 
meet them. Running time ranged 
from 5 days to 7 days. Sacked bran 
and middlings ended the week $2 
higher; bulk on both items advanced 
$3.50. Red dog held unchanged. Quo- 
tations Oct. 24: Bran $41 @ 41.50, 
standard middlings $42@42.50, red 
dog $47@48. The bulk differential on 
both bran and middlings narrowed 
from $7 to $5.50. 

Pittsburgh: Prices were mixed. 
Standard middlings moved up, but 
bran and red dog were lower. De- 
mand is generally good, with immedi- 
ate shipment available. Quotations 
Oct. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Bran $44.15 
@44.40, standard middlings $43.90@ 
46.15, red dog $61.90@62.15. 

Philadelphia: Continued warm 
weather in this area was a roadblock 
to any appreciable improvement in 
the call for millfeed. Demand con- 
tinued steady around levels of the 
week previous. Dealers reported no 
interest in forward bookings. The 
Oct. 24 list of quotations showed bran 
at $46.50, standard middlings at $47 
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and red dog at $66, all 


from the week before. 


unchanged 


New Orleans: Prices for cash mill- 
feeds were steady. Sacked feeds were 
in fair to good demand, with the 
trade seeking single and mixed cars 


in fairly good volume, especially 
shorts. Mixers absorbed increased 
amounts of bulk middlings which 


tightened supplies. Strength developed 
in the face of weakness in feed grains, 
which are moving in volume. The 
prospective breakup of abnormally 
warm, open weather stimulated re- 
plenishment of inventories to some 
extent. Quotations Oct. 24: Bran 
$44.75 @45.50, shorts $45.50@ 46.25. 


Seattle: The Pacific Northwest mill- 
feed market continued to show weak- 
ness despite heavy buying by local 
feed dealers. The market is at $38@ 
39 ton. However, November shipment 
is being quoted at about $1 ton less. 
An export inquiry was received from 
Japan during the week, but nothing 
confirmed. Flour grind continues at 
record pace. Quotations Oct. 24: Mill- 
run $38, middlings $46. 


Portland: Millfeeds continued weak 
due to heavy production and lack of 
local demand. Quotations Oct. 25: 
Millrun $36@37, middlings $8 over. 

Ogden: Milifeed prices dropped $1 
the past week, with supply exceeding 
demand on a sloppy market. Plants 
are operating to capacity, 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week, and are booked 
well into November. Quotations Oct 
24 (off $1): Red bran and millran 
$36, middlings $41. To Denver: Red 
bran and millrun $43, middlings $48 
To California: Red bran and millrun, 
$43.50, middlings $48.50 f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto - Montreal: Good demand 
for bran features the domestic mill- 
feed scene at the present time. In 
some instances supplies have not been 
quite adequate to meet demand. 
Shorts are not so much in demand. 
The trade is taking fair quantities of 
middlings. Quotations Oct. 24: Bran 
$50@51, shorts $54@55, middlings 
$65 @66, net cash terms, bags includ- 
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ed, mixed or straight Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Vancouver: The domestic 
continued firm to slightly highe: 
lies from prairie mills are ample for 
current needs. No export business has 
been reported. Quotations Oct. 24: 
Bran $48, shorts $50, middlings $58 

Winnipeg: Millfeeds a 
steady volume in the domestic mar- 
ket and there is no accumulation of 
supplies. The bulk of Alberta mill pro- 
duction is going into British Colum- 
bia. The output from other mills in 
the prairie provinces is being shipped 


cars, 


market 
Sup- 


e moving in 


to eastern Canada. Prices are firn 
Quotations Oct. 25: Bran f.o.b. mills 
$36 @ 38 in the three prairie provinces 


shorts $42@45, middlings $49@52 
All prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country warehouses $5 
extra 


elevators and 





WHEAT SHOW 


(Continued ym 7 





nomic forces to channel the cheapes 


wheat into export. 

“T am sure that many farmers in 
Nebraska feel that foreign buyers 
would like to get the quality wheat 
which is raised in this state but this 
is not always economically feasibl 
Your western wheat is most always 
eagerly sought by mills. Your ca 
tion is strategic from a domestic 
point of view because your wheat « 
move north, south, east or west, to 
whichever market is best for you 


Farmers in the southern great plail 


are also producing a fine hard winte 
wheat but their location is mor 
strategic from the export point 
view. It would be uneconomical 
export your good wheat and th 
bring southern wheat to mills in the 
north. As long as wheat is produced 
nearer ports it will move into export 


markets first. 
“Quality of wheat exports has been 


discussed frequently in this re 

Many technological improvements 
have taken place in export tradin 
in wheat since the war. We have 
much better communications. Inte 
change of information has aided us 
in our relations with our customers 
In past years some of the complaints 
registered against wheat shipments 
were due to the fact that the buyer 


received the grade purchased, but it 
was not what was needed 
“With the excellent grading 
we have in the U.S., a foreign buyer 
can buy almost any quality he needs 
If he wants wheat with one-half per- 


system 


cent or less of foreign material h 

can buy No. 1 hard wheat, one of th 

cleanest wheats in world trade 
“We believe that much progress 


has been made in selling Europe the 
quality that is needed. The decontrol 
from government buying of grain 
imports in Holland, Belgium and U.K 
has hastened this trend. Like any 
other industry, we are constantly 
striving to improve our service and 
in this effort we welcome just and 
constructive criticism.” 

The Nebraska Wheat Show, spon 
sored by the Nebraska Grain Im 
provement Assn., is an annual event 
and includes a grain judging contest 
awards to winners in the wheat show 





and coronation of a state wheat 
queen. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF F LIFE 

OLEO FEE REPEAL 


APPLETON, WIS A resolution 
calling for repeal of ali of the taxes 
and license fees on oleomargarine was 
adopted by the Wisconsin Associa- 


tion of Retail Meat and Food Deal- 
ers at its recent annual convention 


in Appleton. 
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Wheat Growers Slate 
Meeting at Denver 
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Stocks of Food, Feed Grains 
Move to Record Oct. 1 Levels 


WASHINGT ON—Stocks of 
wheat, corn, sorghum grain, barley 
and soybeans in all positions on 
Oct. 1 moved to new record levels 
for that date. Wheat stocks at 2.1 
billion bushels, corn at 1.5 billion, 
sorghum grain at 390 million, bar- 
ley at 498 million and soybeans at 
21 million bushels exceeded the 
previous records by 18, 3, 280, 7, 
and 49%, respectively. Oat stocks 
approached the record level and 
were 15% above a year earlier. 
Rye and flaxseed stocks each ex- 
ceeded the previous year with rye 
sharply above average. Stocks of 
feed grains—corn, oats, barley and 
sorghum grain—totaled 83 million 
tons, nearly one-sixth above the 
previous record of 71.7 million tons 
in storage Oct. 1, 1957. 


Stocks of 2,126 million bushels of 
wheat stored in all positions on Oct. 
1 were the largest of record for that 
date, nearly a third larger than the 
previous year and more than one-half 
larger than the 10-year average. The 
stocks total was nearly one-half 
larger than the 1958 production, re- 
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flecting a continued large carryover 
of old wheat on July 1. 

Off-farm wheat stocks of 1,491 mil- 
lion bushels were nearly a fourth 
larger than a year earlier with stocks 
in each off-farm position showing an 
increase. Nearly three-fourths of the 
total off-farm stocks were either 
owned by the government or were 
under government loan. 

Rye Stocks Larger 

Rye stocks of 33 million bushels 
stored in all positions on Oct. 1 were 
more than 10% larger than a year 
earlier and more than a third larger 
than average. Off-farm stocks of 13.5 
million bushels were slightly below 
Oct. 1, 1957, and were the smallest 
since 1953. In contrast, farm stocks 
of 19.5 million bushels on Oct. 1 were 
the second largest since 1943 and ac- 
counted for nearly 60% of total 
stocks. Stocks at interior elevators 
and warehouses were the _ third 
largest of record but only 10% above 
a year earlier. Holdings in CCC bins 
were above last year but still rela- 
tively small. 

Old corn in all storage positions 
Oct. 1 at 1,467 million bushels con- 
tinues an upward trend in carryover 
which began in 1953. However, the 
increase in carryover of 48 million 
over a year ago was far less than the 
yearly increase the past few years. 
Farm stocks at 341 million bushels 
were well below a year earlier but 
there was an increase in stocks in 
interior mills, elevators and ware- 
houses as well as CCC bins. Nearly 
all the off-farm stocks were owned 
by the CCC and most of the farm 
stocks of old corn were soon to be de- 
livered to the CCC or resealed. Dis- 
appearance of old corn from all stor- 
age positions during the July-Sep- 
tember quarter was a record 623 mil- 
lon bushels, compared with 548 mil- 
lion the same quarter last year. This 
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large disappearance reflects the 
greater amount used for feeding the 
increased livestock numbers. 


Increase in Oats 

Oats stocks on Oct. 1 of 1,332 mil- 
lion bushels were 15% larger than a 
year earlier and largest since 1945 
except for October, 1955, which 
matches 1958. As usual at this season 
most oats were on farms—this year 
90%. The 1,199 million bushel farm 
stocks total represents the largest 
Oct. 1 holdings on farms since 1945 
and was 14% larger than a year 
earlier. Off-farm storage also was 
considerably larger than at the same 
time last year and, except for 1955, 
the largest of record for the date. 
Holdings owned by CCC or under 
price support, although larger than a 
year earlier were of relatively minor 
importance. 

Oats disappearance during the 
July-September quarter of 413 mil- 
lion bushels was larger than in 1957 
but slightly below average. 

Stocks of barley on Oct. 1 were a 
record high of 498 million bushels 
and 7% above the previous record a 
year earlier. Farm stocks at a record 
310 million bushels were 12% above 
the large holdings on Oct. 1, 1957. 
Total off-farm stocks at 189 million 
bushels were only slightly less than 
the record a year earlier. These were 
comprised of terminal storage hold- 
ings of 44 million bushels, holdings 
by interior mills and elevators at 133 
million and CCC bin stocks of 12 mil- 
lion bushels. CCC bins held 2% times 
as much barley as a year earlier, but 
the other off-farm positions were be- 
low last year. Almost one-half of the 
off-farm stocks were government 
owned or under CCC warehouse loan. 
Disappearance of barley from all 
positions during the July-September, 
1958, quarter was a record high of 
136 million bushels. 

Holdings of old sorghum grain in 
all storage positions on Oct. 1, at 309 
million bushels were nearly four 
times a year earlier and the previous 
record in 1956. These carryover 
stocks represent over half the large 
1957 production and nearly all the 
grain is owned by CCC. All the grain 
was in commercial storage except 3 
million in CCC bins and 13 million 
bushels on farms. About 3 million 
bushels of the farm stocks was grain 
resealed under government loan. Dis- 
appearance of sorghum grain from 
all storage positions during the July- 
September quarter was 34 million 
bushels, well above the same quarter 
last year. July 1, 1958, stocks in off- 
farm positions have been revised to 
315 million bushels as reports on CSS 
holdings on July 1 indicate about 25 
million bushels more than originally 
estimated. 

Soybean carryover stocks in all 
storage positions on Oct. 1, are esti- 
mated at 21 million bushels. These 
are the highest Oct. 1 soybean stocks 
of record and are more than double 
the nearly 10 million bushels in stor- 
age a year earlier. 


Disappearance Given 

From an estimated supply of 490 
million bushels (carryover Oct. 1, 
1957, of 10 million plus 1957 prelimi- 
nary production of 480 million bush- 
els) a disappearance of about 469 
million bushels is indicated for the 
crop year by the Oct. 1 stocks. Ac- 
tual disappearance for the period in- 
cludes nearly 354 million bushels pro- 
cessed for oil, about 86 million bush- 
els exported and seed and feed about 
31 million. This total of 471 million 
bushels is in close balance with the 
indication from stocks. 

Flaxseed stocks in all storage posi- 
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tions on Oct. 1 totaled 37 million 
bushels. This was sharply above the 
27 million bushels on hand a year 
earlier. 

Current stocks indicate a disap- 
pearance during the July-September 
quarter of 11.7 million bushels from 
a supply of 48.7 million bushels 
(carryover of 8.7 million plus a new 
crop of 40 million bushels). During 
the quarter, crushings were reported 
at 5.4 million bushels and exports for 
the same period are estimated at 3.3 
million bushels. This accounts for 8.7 
million bushels and does not take in- 
to account new crop flaxseed process- 
ed prior to July 1. (Statistical details 
on page 5.) 
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District 6, AOM, 
Elects New 
Officers 


DOWAGIAC, MICH.—Vernon An- 
derson, Dowagiac Milling Co., was 
elected chairman of District 6, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, during 
the annual fall meeting of the group 
at Dowagiac. There were 68 persons 
in attendance at the meeting. 

George Bergdolt, Star of the West 
Milling Co., Frankenmuth, Mich., 
was named vice chairman, and Oscar 
Nelson, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich., was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer. The next meeting will be a joint 
meeting with District 3 at the Post 
Tavern Hotel, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Speakers and their topics during 
the meeting were Wilbur H. Hanson, 
F. W. Stock and Sons, Hillsdale, 
Mich., report on the 1958 soft wheat 
crop; C. B. Gustafson, Wallace & 
Tiernan, Inc., a paper on “pH and Its 
Relation to Flour,” and L. H. Luede- 
mann, Milliand Equipment Sales, 
Hillsdale, “New Applications of Pro- 
cessing Equipment to Flour Milling.” 
Mr. Gustafson gave credit to Meade 
Harris, formerly with Wallace & 
Tiernan, for the paper. 

James Gaken, Chelsea (Mich.) 
Milling Co., served as moderator for 
a panel discussion. Members of the 
panel were Clarence Bethke, Ionia 
(Mich.) Milling Co., and Alfred Bor- 
chardt, Ralston Purina Co. 

On the day previous to the meeting 
there was a tour of the Dowagiac 
Milling Co. and a dinner and allied 
trades entertainment at Indian Lake. 
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William F. Butterley 


Dies in Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—William F. But- 
terley, manager of the millfeed 
sales department, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., died recently. He 
was 42. 

Mr. Butterley died in St. Luke’s 
Hospital where he had been receiv- 
ing treatment for a heart condition. 
He suffered a heart attack four years 
ago, but after several months of 
treatment was able to return to 
work. 

Mr. Butterley joined Commander- 
Larabee after World War II service. 
He started in the billing department 
and later was assistant manager of 
the Southwest formula feed division 
of the company. After spending a 
short time in Minneapolis last year 
he was brought back to Kansas City 
in May to take charge of millfeed 
sales. 

Surviving him are his widow, his 
mother and a sister. 
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RELIEF CRITICISM 
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the day preceding date shipped, 
whereas liquidated damages for the 
contractor’s delay in delivery are to 
be assessed at % of 1¢ per cwt., per 
calendar day, commencing on the 
first day following end of delivery 
period, and ending on the day preced- 
ing delivery date. A moment’s analysis 
reveals that the rate of assessment 
against the contractor is five times 
higher than is applicable to the gov- 
ernment, and the government is ex- 
cused for a period of 15 days from 
penalty, whereas the contractor is 
not relieved of a single day. Such 
unfair reasoning on the part of Com- 
modity has always been particular- 
ly repugnant to us. We don’t like 
unfairness!” 
Checkloading 

Next Mr. Morrison turned his criti- 
cal eye on the regulations for check- 
loading. He says that the government 
requires the contractor to bear the 
cost of checkloading and checkweigh- 
ing, and he considers that this makes 
for inequities between bidders, be- 
cause the service is not readily ob- 
tainable at country points away from 
inspection centers. For such mill lo- 
cations, the daily costs of perform- 
ing checkloading services are in- 
creased by time consumed in travel 
and the cost. If checkloading is re- 
quired by the government, then Mr. 
Morrison feels that the government 
should pay for it. There is, he asserts, 
substantial unfairness in any proposal 
which obligates the contractor to pay 
for checkloading and checkweighing 
to insure the government that he has 
shipped the weights and quantities 
which the government purchased, yet 
still be liable for all shortage, loss 
and damage subsequently found, as 
provided in the regulations. 

This provision, Mr. Morrison de- 
clares, has the effect of placing the 
contractor in double jeopardy, which 
is contrary to the principles of 
American justice. 
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Canadian Exports Dip 


WINNIPEG — The export move- 
ment of Canadian wheat and flour de- 
creased by more than 1.5 million 
bushels for the week ended Oct. 23 
to 5,206,000 bu., with the latter in- 
cluding 980,000 bu. in the form of 
flour and of this the equivalent of 
294,000 bu. went to International 
Wheat Agreement countries. The pre- 
vious week the wheat total was the 
equivalent of 839,000 bu., with the 
IWA figure amounting to 277,000 bu. 
in the form of flour. 

For the second successive week 
clearances of wheat to IWA destina- 
tions exceeded the Class 2 movement. 
The IWA total of 2,773,000 bu. in- 
cluded 1,418,000 for Germany; 1,050,- 
000 to Japan and 287,000 to Ireland. 
The remaining small parcel cleared 
to Denmark. Out of the Class 2 total 
of 1,453,000 bu., the U.K. was the 
destination for 1,371,000. The balance 
made up of three small parcels 
cleared to Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Germany. 
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CM&E Dividend 


DENVER—A quarterly dividend of 
35¢ a share on outstanding common 
stock of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, has been declared, 
according to an announcement by 
Robert M. Pease, president of the 
company. The dividend is payable 
Dec. 1 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Nov. 15. 














Increases in Truck 
Shipment of Grain 


In Minnesota Cited 


MINNEAPOLIS — Substantial in- 
creases in truck shipment of grain 
from country elevators in Minnesota 
since 1946 was discussed by a guest 
speaker at a recent dinner meeting 
of the Minnesota Grain Shippers 
Assn. in Minneapolis. 

The speaker, Dr. Reynold P. Dahl, 
department of agricultural economics 
at the University of Minnesota, pre- 
sented the findings of a survey of 
10% of Minnesota’s country eleva- 
tors. The purpose of the survey was 
to obtain data on the volume of grain 
shipped by country elevators from 
Oct. 1, 1956, to Sept. 30, 1957. 

Dr. Dahl pointed out that the most 
important advantage of trucks over 
rail transportation is in rates, and 
that rail rates on grain have more 
than doubled since 1946. He said the 
increases in truck rates have prob- 
ably been smaller. “Other factors 
such as better service, point-to-point 
operations which save time, and less 
trouble with adjustments for claims 
are also in favor of trucks,” he de- 
clared. 

Disadvantages Cited 

The lack of transit privilege and 
the discounting of trucked grain at 
some terminals were cited in the sur- 
vey as disadvantages for trucks. 
However, Dr. Dahl pointed out that 
these factors are not important when 
grain is trucked to river terminals 
for shipment down the Mississippi 
River. He said grain traffic on the 
river has increased in recent years, 
and that truck and water transporta- 
tion often go hand-in-hand. 

“Some individuals in the grain 
trade point out that the upsurge in 
trucking has reduced and will re- 
duce further the grain receipts at 
terminal markets and grain ex- 
changes,” the speaker mentioned. 

The survey showed that: Minneso- 
ta farmers sold 252 million bushels of 
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grain during the 1956 crop year, and 
that about 40% of the grain pur- 
chased by elevators was shipped by 
truck to first destinations. Nearly 
70% of all grain trucked from coun- 
try elevators was corn. Soybeans ac- 
counted for almost 20% of all grain 
trucked from country elevators. 


Sample Information 

Information from a 10% sample of 
country elevators in connection with 
a North Central Regional Grain Mar- 
keting study of grain storage showed 
that trucked grain shipments 
amounted to 27% of the total grain 
purchases of Minnesota country ele- 
vators in the 1953 crop year, and that 
35% of the 1955 purchases by eleva- 
tors were shipped by truck. 

Dr. Dahl said that part of the in- 
crease in truck shipments during the 
period under study probably was due 
to the recent drouth in states to the 


south of Minnesota. “Many elevator 
operators mentioned this as an im- 
portant factor. It may be difficult to 
draw conclusions as to the per- 


manency of the trend until data are 

obtained on the truck shipments for 

the 1957 crop year,” he explained 
———BREAD is 
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Accountancy Group 


Conducts Meeting 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS—The 
Osage Hotel was the location for the 
Oct. 24 meeting of the Flour and 
Grain Accountants Assn. On the pro- 
gram for the day-long session were 
four speakers. Howard Byington, dis- 


trict manager, Baker Truck Rental, 
Inc., Wichita, discussed the “Advan- 
tages of Truck Rental.”’ Bob Gadber- 
ry, vice president, Fourth National 
Bank, Wichita, spoke about public 
relations. “The Technical Amend- 


ments Act of 1958 as It Affects Small 
Business” was the topic of Robert M 
Coffman, C.P.A., partner in charge of 
the tax department for the account 
ing firm of Coffman, Kocour & Tay- 
lor. Eldis B. Beets with Microfiln 
Service, Inc., was the final speake1 





Program for Part 
Of Self-Rising 
Meeting Given 


NASHVILLE, TENN The pro- 
gram for the Nov. 14 morning busi- 
ness session of the 25th annual meet 
ing of Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
Inc., has been announced by Allen R 
Cornelius, secretary. The institute 
will meet at the Andrew Jackson Ho- 


tel, Nashville, Nov. 13-15. 
The session will start at 9:30 a.m 
in the Commodore Room. As this is 


the silver anniversary meeting of the 
organization, W. G. Jackson, Macon 


(Ga.) Flour & Grain Co., a charter 
member, will pay tribute to the past 
of the institute. Registration preced- 


ing the session will be under the di- 
rection of W. O. Edmonds, Sterwin 
Chemicals, Inc., and H. Duke Wil- 
liams, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

The principal speaker will be 
Charles L. Andrews, sales promotion 
director, the Nashville Banner and 
the Nashville Tennessean. His sub- 
ject will be “What Makes People 


A business session, which will 
election of officers, will fol- 
low Mr. Andrews’ talk 

A buffet luncheon will be served 
at noon. The afternoon business ses- 
will be conducted immediately 
after the luncheon 
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International Wheat Council, 1958-59 


Cumulative Transactions In Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1958-59 


Through Oct. |7 


1958 


{1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent 


























Importing U.S. —Australia— ——Canada Totals Combined 

countries— Wheat Flour Wheat Fiour Wheat Fiour Wheat Flour Wh Fi 
Austria ae adn _ : 
Belgium : ; 2.4 6.1 ° 7.5 2.8 9.9 9.6 *19.5 
ED ns0esecuvbes ; 6.9 6.9 6.9 
oS See shh aid : 
Costa Rica ! 5.0 4.8 l 9.8 9.9 
Cuba : 54.3 30.7 1.8 54.3 32.5 86.8 
Denmark 9.8 3 12.9 12.9 
Dom. Republic 3 1.3 2.8 3 4 4.4 
Ecuador an ; ; 
Egypt ‘ ‘a 
El Salvador 8.6 2.2 0.8 0.8 
Germany . — Gee 52.7 568.9 *568.9 
Greece . oe ‘ 
Guatemala 8.1 4.9 5 0 8.6 5.9 4.5 
Haiti ‘ - . ' i | 
Honduras 1.2 6 2 2 1.4 8 2.2 
Iceland ‘ shee ‘ a) . 6 6 
India ate 15.4 15.4 5.4 
Indonesia ‘ : 4 4.3 4.3 
Ireland nalasoe aie 2.1 22.8 35.8 60.7 60.7 
Israel a es fF , 36.3 36.3 
a ; , 
Japan . 172.4 24.5 94.0 390.9 390.9 
POOR. cecvvseses +4 ‘ » ie 
Lebanon shee : 
Liberia Lene 3 ° 3 3 
Mexico se ; , : 
Netherlands - 50.8 39.1 3.1 - 163 40.3 204 
New Zealand ee , 71.7 71.7 4 72 
Nicaragua sides 5.1 . 2 6.3 6.3 
Norway ......... 8.1 4.0 32.9 42.3 4.0 346.3 
Panama aan a 7.8 é 8.4 8.4 
Peru... : . 5 . 5 5 
Philippines snewgee 4.7 82.5 35.5 4.7 119.9 24.6 
Portugal . ge 88% 3 1.9 12.6 12.9 *25.5 
Saudi Arabia 9 9 9 
Ee ar rae 
Switzerland 65.2 65.2 65.2 
South Africa 21.9 121.9 21.9 
Vatican City ..... ; ; 
Venezue'a ‘ 2.1 22.1 2 8.8 2.3 30.9 33.2 
Yugoslavia ......... - . eee 

Totals 599.8 227.3 119.0 7.0 827.1 64.6 1,644.3 310.2 1,954.5 


**Less than .100. 


*includes 700 metric tons flour to Belgium from France 


metric tons of flour to Portugal from France 


12,600 metric tons wheat and |0,600 


tincludes 64,400 metric tons wheat from France and 20,100 metric tons wheat from Sweden 
¢includes 600 metric tons wheat from France and 700 metric tons wheat from Sweden 
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OGILVIE 
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(Continued 





operating earnings in the year ended 


Aug. 31, 1958. In spite of a decline 
in investment income, net earnings 
were $2.35 a share, representing an 


improvement of nearly 30% over 
1957. At the same time, he reported, 
there has been an increase in the 
excess of market value of marketable 
balance sheet valua- 
to $1.7 million during 


securities over 
tion amounting 
the year 

Mr. Davis stated: “A number of 
large shareholders have informed me 
that they do not intend to accept the 
offer.” 

The $2.35 a common share earnings 
reported by Mr. Davis compare with 
$1.82 a share last year 

Officials of the National Trust Co. 
refused to reveal how many 

have been turned in under 
the offer although one newspaper re- 
port indicated that by Oct. 23, the 
day after news of the offer became 
public, 50,000 shares had been offered 
to the trust company’s offices in To- 
ronto and Montreal. Reports for other 
centers were not available. 


have 
shares 


Purchaser Unknown 


The company also refuses to dis- 
close any details about the unidenti- 
fied purchaser and would not say 


whether the client already has hold- 
ings in the Ogilvie firm. There has 
been considerable conjecture in Ca- 


nadian trade circles concerning the 
identity of the would-be buyer. 


Guesses range from prominent mill- 
ing companies in the U.S. and U.K 
to leading business men in Canada. 
Mentioned is W. Garfield Weston, 
Canadian-born multimillionaire with 
extensive bakery interests in Canada, 
the U.K. and elsewhere throughout 
the world. In 1955, there were rumors 
that the Weston group was interested 
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in acquiring control of Ogilvie, but 
the stories were subsequently denied. 

The presumption is that the buyer 
already has substantial holdings in 
Ogilvie and that the acquirement of 
300,000 shares would be sufficient to 
secure control on the basis of an is- 
sued, outstanding total of 747,689 
shares. 

Indicative of the improved earnings 
picture of the company was the an- 
nouncement of a quarterly dividend 
of 35¢ on each common share pay- 
able Jan. 2 to shareholders of Nov. 21 
The company previously paid 25¢ 
quarterly. The company stated that 
the dividend was for the quarter end 
ing Nov. 30. An extra dividend of 50« 
was paid Oct. 1. 

The National Trust Co. declared in 
its offer that it had been furnished 
with evidence by a chartered bank 
that banking arrangements have been 
made to provide for the necessary 
funds to cover the number of shares 
offered. 

The company, besides its flour and 
feed milling facilities, has extensive 
investment interests. Activity is di- 
versified and besides the operation of 
grain elevators across Canada, it is 
a leading manufacturer of cake mix- 
es. Considerable sums have _ been 
spent on plant modernizaticn and 
completely new unit was recently in- 
stalled at the Montreal plant, now 
designated as one of the most up-to- 
date in North America. 

The company also controls the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., which 
it acquired in 1955. The sales depart- 
ments of the firms operate under the 
name of Ogilvie-Five Roses, the last 
part of the name being derived from 
a Lake of the Woods brand name 
which has achieved international 
prominence. The company is promi- 
nent in the export trade and its 
brands enjoy a wide _ reputation 
abroad. 

Charles A. Dunning, once promi- 
nent in the Canadian government, 
was chairman of the board until his 
death recently. 


EARNINGS 
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and chemical division reported a 
profit in the past year after suffering 
losses from the past two years. 
Mr. Davis said that earnings from 
non-consolidated subsidiaries were 
not satisfactory. An export subsidiary 
suffered a considerable credit loss 
and subsidiaries in the baking indus- 
try continued to experience difficult 
competitive and labor conditions. 


A summary of the accounts follows: 
—Year ended Aug. 3!|— 
1958 1957 


i eae $ 1,896,462 $ 1,501,051 
Net profit per share.. 2.35 1.82 
Operating income 3,491,539 2,290,030 
Invest income 592,113 729,687 
Profit from sale of 

CR eG te 349,018 568 863 
Income tax ...... 932,143 359,810 
Bank loans ...... 8,442,131! 14,355,955 
Investments*® ......... 4,248,184 4,639,159 
Working capital ..... 15,967,774 15,462,764 
ee ere 10,741,660 10,303,808 


*Market wales $12,705,000 in 1958 and $10,- 


760,000 in 1957. 





Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








**Best Out West”’ 
*“*Red Chief” 











Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


**Diamond Db” 
**Wheats Best’”’ 
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Ill.; Graham McGuire, president, 
Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. Cloud, 
Minn.; George S. Pillsbury, vice pres- 
ident, The Pillsbury Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; Ernest L. Southwick, pres- 
ident, Farm Crest Bakeries, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich.; G. Cullen Thomas, con- 
sultant, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; D. J. Uhrig, president, Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co., Chicago; Arthur 
Vos, Jr., president, Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, Colo., and Walter D. 
Warrick, executive vice president, J. 
R. Short Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 

In discussing the progress the in- 
stitute has made since 1919, Mr. Cas- 
ter recently said that “the institute’s 
work has progressed along the lines 
laid down by its founders. As the sci- 
entific and educational center for one 
of the nation’s leading food industries, 
the institute must give continuous 
service to all bakers. And they, in 
turn, must give increasingly good ser- 
vice to the consumer. I am sure the 
men and women at the institute will 
carry forward the excellent job that 
dates back 40 years.” 

President Hunter has also empha- 
sized that for the past 40 years the 
institute’s activities have been in ac- 
cordance with the original by-laws, 
which state that the institute was 
founded: 

“to promote the cause of education, 
in nutrition, and in the science and 
art of baking, for the advancement 
of the baking industry and the wel- 
fare of mankind . . . to dissemi- 
nate information and to . con- 
duct a school or schools and de- 
partments for theoretical and man- 
ual instruction, laboratories for 
chemical analysis and scientific re- 
search.” 





OFFICERS 
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York, second vice president; C. J. 
Burny, Burny Bros., Inc., Chicago, 
treasurer, and Harold Fiedler, Chi- 
cago, secretary. 

Governors-at-Large—Thomas L. Awrey, presi- 
dent, Awbrey Bakeries, Inc., Detroit; C. J 
Burny, president, Burny Bros., Inc., Chicago; 


J. W. Carence, chairman of the board, Camp- 
bell Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc., Dallas; 
Sanford V. Epps, president, H. 'H. Claussen’s 
Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga.; L. H. Fortin, presi- 
dent, Van de Kamp's Holland Dutch Bakers, 
Inc., Los Angeies; George G. Grant, vice presi- 
dent, American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga.;: 
R. Arnold Jackson, president, Ward Baking Co., 
New York; S. S. Langendorf, president, Lang- 
endorf United Bakeries, Inc., San Francisco; 
Harold D. LeMar, president, P. F. Petersen 
Baking Co., Omaha; E. P. Mead, president, 
Mead's Bakery, Inc., Amarillo, Texas; C. J 


Patterson, chairman of the board, C. J. Pat- 
terson Co., Kansas City; Daniel J. Uhrig, presi- 
dent, American Bakeries Co. Chicago. 


ABA Executive Committee—William M. Clem- 
ens, president, Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, 
lowa, chairman; W. Hoyt Baird, president, Mrs. 
Baird's Bakeries, Inc., Ft. Worth; George K 
Batt, vice president, Dugan Bros., Inc., New- 
ark, N.J.; F. W. Birkenhaver, chairman of the 
board, Wagner Baking Corp., Newark; C. J. 
Burny, president, Burny Bros., Inc., Chicago; 
L. E. Caster, president, Rockford Colonial Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, Ill.; Russell E. Duvernoy, 
president, Duvernoy & ‘Sons, Inc., New York; 
Sanford V. Epps, president, H. H. Claussen's 
Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga.; Albert Gordon, presi- 
dent. Gordon Bread Co., Los Angeles; Russel! 
J. Hug, president, General Baking Co., New 
York; R. Newton Laughlin, president, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., Rye, N.Y.; Roy Nafziger, 
chairman of the board, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas City; Albert S$. Schmidt, presi- 
dent, Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Daniel J. Uhrig, president, American Bakeries 
Co., Chicago. 

AIB Majority Directors—William M. Clemens, 
president, Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, lowa; 
John R. Dow, president, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas. City; Harold M. Freund, vice 
president, Freund Baking Co., St. Louis; Daniel 
J. Uhrig, president, American Bakeries Co., 
Chicago. 

Finance Committee—C. J. Burny, Burny Bros., 
Inc., Chicago, chairman; Harold D. LeMar, 
president, P. F. Petersen Baking Co., Omaha; 
Edwin G. White, president, White Baking Co., 


Indianapolis, In 
1959 Nominating Committee—John R. Dow, 
fatersiote Bakeries Corp., Kansas 


president, 
City, chairman; Jake Golman, president, Oak 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want 
cash with order. 


Ads 
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MACHINERY WANTED 


Fen 











— RICHARDSON 
machines and other 
elevator equipment 
Machinery, Jefferson 


WANTED TO BUY 
scales, bag closing 
good mill, feed and 
J. E. Hagan Mill 
City, Mo. 





HELP WANTED 








_———EE v 


patty nearer 


WANTED — 
1 ha 


AGGRESSIVE, 








Dallas: William 8. Maier 
Bakery, Inc., Reading, Pa 
Macklem Baking Co 
president West 


Cliff Baking Co., 
president, Maier's 
Arthur Vos, Jr., president 
Denver; Richard A. West, 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, ind 





BREAD I'S THE STAFF F LIFrE— 


Cream of Wheat 
Reports Decline 
In Net Earnings 


MINNEAPOLIS A decline in 
third quarter net earnings of $87,- 
332.93 from the previous year has 


been reported by the Cream of Wheat 
Corp. and its subsidiaries. Net earn- 
ings of the firm for the third quar- 
ter ended Sept. 30, 1958, are listed at 
$165,762.63, compared with $253,- 


095.56 for the quarter ended Sept. 30, 
1957. 
Net earnings for the first nine 


months of 1958 are reported at $708,- 
344.54, a decline of $97,440.59 from 
the $805,785.13 reported for the same 
period in 1957. Net earnings for the 
12-month period ended Sept. 30, 1958, 
the firm said, total $1,399,410.99 or 
$31,226.24 more than the $1,368,184.74 
for the 12-month period ended Sept 
30, 1957. 

The figures for 1958 earnings, the 
firm said, are after setting up a re- 
serve for federal income taxes at the 
rate of 52% of net income, and an 
unexpended advertising reserve of ap- 
proximately $171,899.36 more _ in 
1958 than was set up at the same 
time in 1957. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


W. Raymond Root, 


Kansas Milling, Dies 


WICHITA—W. Raymond Root, 65, 
for 41 years with the traffic depart- 
ment of the Kansas Milling Co., 
died in St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 21 while 
visiting his son, Marvin. Mr. Root 

vas a World War I veteran. Sur- 
vivors include another son, Donald, 
Manhattan, Kansas, and his mother, 
Mrs. Anna Root, at home. 
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List Services @vailable to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 

; there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 











Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller fers advertisers: 








Exclusive Lists 


Proof of a job well done .. . 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.” 


“The List of Flour Mills ts of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller."-—A Southwest milling 
firm oficial.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, the weekly 
news magazine serving the milling in- 
dustry and the grain trade 


@ The library, for reference and research 


Bulletins, exclusive service-to-adver- 
tisers 


® Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details 


Published Every Week for the 
Flour Industry and Grain Trade 





Miller 














250! Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


RANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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es @ service to readers and advertisers. 





The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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La 


Ferguson Fumigants, 
Fisher-Faligatter Mig. Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 22 Short, J. R., Mig. Co 





Flour Mills of America 
Cc 


Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutua! Insurance Companies e 
Franco, Francis M 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


General American 
Transportation Corp. 


Glasslined Bulk Storage 
Globe Milling Co. 
Goffe & Carkener, 


Gooch Mig. & Elev 
Granu-flow Systems, 
Great Star Flour Mills, 


n's Hungarian Corp 


Mill Engineering Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
& 


Grippeling & Verkiley 


Heinrich Envelope Co 
Hoffmann-La Roche, 
Holland Engraving Co 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co ‘ 
Checkerboard Grain 
Church & Dwight 


Hubbard Milling Co 
Hunter Milling Co 


Inter-Continental Grain Co 
international Mig. Co 
International Paper Co. 
Interstate Grain Corp 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Columbia-Southern Chemical 


Commander-Larabee Mi 9. Co. 
olidated Fiour Mills Co 


Frank, Miltieg Co 
Co 


Johnson-Herbert & Co 
Jones-Hettelsater Construc- 


oo 


Kansas Milling Co 
Kelly-Erickson Co 
pa fe William, Milling Co 


Donszeimann & Co 


King Midas eS Mills 


Kiwi Coders Corp. . 
Knappen Milling Co 


Ekco wets cts fe. 





La Grange Mills . Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd. 
Lake of the Woods Mig. Rodney Millin oO. hee 34 
NG NE ena on < —o ae Runciman Milling Co 24 
mos op a “pee Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd... 31 
Lexington Mill & Elevator ... Russell-Miller “Milling Gs. .. 
Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc 32 Russell Milling Co. ions.) oe 
“  S } (apace 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. . Scott, Mungo, Ltd. : _ 29 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. .. Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 34 


Simon-Carter Co. 


Miike Geos Co. _— ia Jim Smith found himself seated next 
se ogy Reid, Ltd. 3! me Ce. genes 3: . 34 to a very nosy neighbor. During 
og — ebpbabbebbadege Smith. J. Allen. & Co, Inc... 32 Course of their conversation the 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd 29 sam, ag Flour, Feed ous one asked Smith what 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Lid 3! & Grain  .; , Lar es: ii a Rie. aeatlile: Sins 
Math & Midkawene, tac. Springfield Milling Corp. paid for his house, his car, and what 
ea a oses 7 oe yo eng _ ane eo ag dues he paid at the country club. T 
. V. ""Meelunie,’' Amsterdam i tandard Milling Co. . : ES Se . . nae: ia . 
Mennel Milling Co. .......... Stannard, Collins & Co. 31 exasperated Smith replied as shortly 
steve & Co.. et Stor of the West Mittin Co. 34 as possible, but the interrogator was 
MIAG Northamerica, Inc. ° terwin emicals Inc é OPEL PS " : i. 
Midland Flour Milling Co. .. Stolp & Co., Ltd. ... 3; undismayed as he continued: 
Miller Publishing Co., The .. Stratton Grain Co. you sold that pedigreed retriever 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 18 Stratton-Theis Grain Co 36 of vours.” 
Monsanto Chemical Co. .... Strisik, $. R., Co. a sage ge nD 
Montana toy | Mills Co Sun ete Raisin Growers “Yes,”” said Smith. 
Montgomery Co., The . of California ........ er “ . : . - . , 
Moore-Lowry Flour Milis, Inc. 22 Do you mind telling me what you 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co. .... Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. .. sold him for?” pursued the 
Morrison Milling Co. 22 Tennant & Hoyt Co. ‘ . 25 tioner 
Morten Milling Co. 22 Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd pony - 
Tidewater Grain Co. ..... 16 Not at all,” retorted Smith 
Nappanee Mig. Co. Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc... him for chewing the table leg.’ 
National Yeast Corp. TOPEPSEee, TE. coccvcccess ; : ‘ 
Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn Toledo Scale Co. ............ . 2 * 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. ... Tri- a Mig. Co é — 
New Century Co. g Twin City Machine Tite The al - _ a e 
New Era Milling Co 14 The old country doctor parked hi 
Nerenberg 3 Bolshoim Uhimann Grain Co 14 car, a Model T Ford, in front 
Norris Grain Co 18 Union Steel Products Co. ... "ug re ¢ > 
Norton, Willis, Go... + ay rae * io drug store and went in to buy 
— Vell, ae P Te bi Urban, George, Milling Co 16 Supplies 
ovade our ervice ivision Tho . os . ack <¢ 
See ioe ie int iain Secale ie - When he came back out 
wsceesceeseesss Cover 3 Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 31 crowd of small boys was 
Van Walbeek's Handel N. V... around his old car and laughing 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 28 Verhoeff & Zoon's, Handel- age < 
Okichoma Flour Milis Co. maatschappy N. V. ... ly at it. The doctor climbed into 
Osieck & Co. ..... Re a a 2 Eee seat and said in a mild tone of voice 
is, . ° o : . wnt cael ‘ “es wr 
Paniplus Co. ........ Vreeswyk, Gebroeders The car’s paid for, boys 
Parks, J. P. ..ceescccreocees looked deliberately from one 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. .. Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co 16 ; ro del , ial res . 
Patchin Appraisals ....... ; Wallace & Tiernan Inc. ... another You're not, you're 
cow. . H., & Stein Bros., Inc WORT DL: tbo ge Fe Cover “a you're not.” 
ee ros. : atson ilip, ? 
Penn, William, Fiour Co 33 by > Paper Merchandising 2 os o 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co. "FS "eRe ‘OWWh- : a. as , 
Pillman & Phillips 31 Weber Flour Mills Co 19 What did mama's little boy 
Pillsbury Co., The Weller, B. |., Co. e in school today?" simpered a lady 
Prater Pulverizer Co. os Westcentral Cooperative -” iid 
Pratt, R. C. : Grain Co. . 24 her offspring. Es 
Western Canada Flour Mills “I learned two boys,” responded 
Quaker Oats Co 24 Co., Ltd ws 28 . eo ne — at ‘ 
Western Star Mill Go. % Junior, not to call me ‘mama's little 
Rademaker, H. J. B. M. Western Waterproofing Co... boy 
Reduction Engineering yr West Virginia Pulp & ¢¢?¢ 
Red Star Yeast & Go Co. Paper Co. 13 
Red Wing Milling Co 32 Wichita Flour Mills, Inc 24 Year ir: >ase > 
Reilly, John F. ...... Williams Bros. Co 24 Dear Sir: Please send 4 
Restoration Co. ....... ies Williams, H. R., Mill money back. After taking six cans of 
Richardson, James, & PE Gs coscerstccensye 10 cor Yr vy feet ain't 
Sons, Ltd 29. ~Witsenburg, M.. Jr.. N. V a a eee ay ee 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 27 Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 24 better than they was. 








ATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 














Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurIsTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo 








October 28, 


















seeees On his way to the city, commuter 





























The William Kelly Milling Co. of Hutchinson, Kansas which hos a daily capacity of 


5000 cwt 


WHY THE WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO. 


USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 


With a half-century of milling experience behind it, the William 
Kelly Milling Co. knows that the best grade of flour requires precise 
and uniform treatment methods. Because of this knowledge, they in- 
sure that their flour is uniformly aged, and of the best color, by using 
Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the William Kelly Mill 
includes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadelox® for bleaching. All equipment furnished has been proven 
efficient and dependable in operation and is periodically checked and 
maintained by Wallace & Tiernan so that costly shutdowns are avoided. 
In addition, the William Kelly Milling Co. has available, at all times, 
skilled and experienced technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan 
to aid them in the solution of their flour processing problems 


The William Kelly Milling Co. is only one of the many flour mill- 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of 
these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 
flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 












W8&T DYOX unit in use ot the 


William 









Kelly Mill. This unit generotes und meters 
chlorine dioxide gas used in the maturing 
of fiour. Fresh gos is made automatically 
os it is needed and the daily moking-up 
of new batches is not required 
























W&T NOVADEL FEEDERS used at the 
William Kelly Mill to precisely measure 
and feed NOVADELOX for flour color 


improvement 




















Pa 2 \ 


et ry 
> : 
Mr. W. N. Kelly, vice president, watching Mr. W. P. Riley 
superintendent, moke a slick test to determine the color 
of the treated flour. They know that their flours are 
whiter ond brighter becouse of W&T Flour Treatment 










“IT did it 


Remember your first slice of bread? Or the first 
great day when you were so grown up that you 
could fix your own sandwich? 

Chances are 1,000,000 to 1 you can’t remember. 
Bread becomes one of life’s most exciting experi- 
ences early in childhood. And no other food stays so 
constantly important throughout the individual’s 
entire lifetime! 

Bread and civilization began together. Bread is 
still one of the most powerful ideas in the lifetime 
experience of the average person. 


myself!’’ 


General Mills believes that bread will keep its 
place in the minds and hearts of all people as long as 
millers and bakers continue to carry on the age-old 
tradition of unceasing change for the better. To that 
end, General Mills spends thousands of man-hours 
and dollars every year in research aimed toward 
making tomorrow’s bread even better than today’s. 


General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





